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Editorial 


Prry the poor censor for whom the silly season never ends. There 

is, for example, the Hon. J. J. McCann, Canada’s Minister of 

National Revenue. Customs is one of Dr McCann’s responsibilities, 

and this gives him the authority to prohibit entry into Canada of 
ny book or magazine that he considers to be of ‘a treasonable, 
litious, immoral or indecent character. 

In October Dr McCann used his authority to ban Peyton Place, 
the sexy novel about a New England town that has been on 
the New York Times list of best-sellers for more than six months. 
Some time last fall he also banned Playboy, a magazine that pub- 
lishes photographs of almost naked young ladies and sophisticated 
fction and articles. Playboy has become the Esquire of another 
generation, very popular among college students and in some in- 
tellectual circles. 

: December Dr McCann banned Molloy, a novel by Samuel 
Beckett, the author of Waiting for Godot. Two months later the 
ban was lifted, apparently because it had been decided that the book 
didn’t look sexy enough to interest many readers. This bit of con- 
fusion caused William Arthur Deacon, book editor of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, to suggest that in borderline cases Customs might 
‘ban the book on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; permit sale 
n Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays’. Thus leaving Sundays for 
he Lord’s Day Alliance. 

In January Torv George Hees tried to muscle in on the censor- 
ship racket by asking Dr McCann in parliament whether he had 
read John O’Hara’s Ten North Frederick. Mr Hees produced a 
pocket-book edition of the novel, and Dr McCann implied that he 
doesn’t frequent stores where such books are sold. 

It's possible to feel some sympathy for Dr McCann, who plainly 
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doesn’t much like books and yet has somehow to decide what to q 
with those that find their way to his desk. But his recent decisions 
might serve as a symbol of all foolish censorship. Peyton Place 
immensely popular and boring, and Canadians ought to have beep 
trusted to discover that for themselves. No censor with any humoy 
would have banned Playboy. No censor with any common seng 
would have troubled himself over a book with the limited appeq 
of Molloy. And no censor with any conception of his responsibilities 
would have condemned by implication Cand without reading it) 
that distinguished novel and winner of the National Book Award 
Ten North Frederick. 

It is worth recalling that Dr McCann’s activities this winter & 
not represent some strange aberration in an election year. Ten year 
ago Customs had on its list of prohibited books work by Jame 
Joyce, Balzac, de Maupassant, Colette, Francois Mauriac, James T 
Farrell, William Faulkner, and D. H. Lawrence. And it was no 
because of some angry outcry from Canadian writers and inte 
lectuals that their books were removed from the list. Blair Fraser 
happened to be working on an article about book censorship fo 
Maclean’s; he happened to ask someone in Customs about som 
of the books on their list; and someone in Customs decided that } 
was time to find out what books were prohibited. Our custom 
censorship is just that casual and that shameful. 
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A Conversation with Joyce Cary 


This conversation took place in Oxford in September 1956 and was 
broadcast on the csc program ‘Anthology’ in January 1957. The 
interviewer was Nathan Cohen. 


couHEN Mr Cary, about a year or so ago the issue of censorship 
was a very lively and vexatious issue here among writers in Eng- 
land, but now the sound and fury seems to have died. Is the 
censorship problem ended? 

cary Well, I don’t think it is. It’s only gone underground. What's 
happening now is that the publishers are refusing books that 
they think are going to get into trouble. And I think there is still 
a very strong movement for censorship coming on. For instance, 
about a week ago the police impounded thousands and thousands 
of postcards. No question of whether they're right or not—I mean, 
that has to be decided. It’s a very powerful movement for censor- 
ship. 

coxEN Who composes this movement for censorship? 

cary It’s a mixed movement of the churches, partly—a section 
of the churches. A very large section of the left wing in England 
is Evangelical and they are strongly inclined at any rate to 
centralized government, to ruling by government decree, and that 
in time means censorship. And also they're mostly people who 
don’t care twopence about the arts. 

coHxEN What kind of books are they particularly anxious to 
censor? 

cary Well, that’s the amusing thing. They're just anxious to stop 
anything they don’t happen to like. And so they attack almost 
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any book. For instance, one bench of magistrates ordered that 
Boccaccio should be put on the file. The joke is that a lot of 
Boccaccio is very censorable. It raised the whole question. As a 
matter of fact, | wrote to a paper about it—The Times—and 
Boccaccio was reprieved. But logically the censors were right 
ought to have been burned. 
COHEN Do you think there is a case to be made for censi ship? 
cary No, I think none whatever. There is a case to be made for 
not exposing in shop-windows books or statues or anything else 
that might offend people. There could be a case against offending 
people in ordinary goings about. There is absolutely no case for 
censoring any publication in private. 
coHEN The thing that I have noted with regard to the issue 
censorship is the division of feeling between the publishers and 
the authors. I gather that the publishers are inclined to 90 alon 


as much as they can with the forces of censorship. 
cary Publishers are apt of course to save themselves trouble, and 
—still more sinister in England—the booksellers’ associations ar 


tions 

rather inclined to do that. A small bookseller wants to know where 
he is. In England a great many booksellers are genuinely devoted 
to good literature and want to sell it. There are, of course, an 
enormous number who are not—shops selling more or less paper- 
backs. They want to know where they are and they don’t care 
bit about what they sell. They just want to make the money. And 
they are always ready for censorship. 

COHEN’ I was thinking, too, of the kind of publisher who, when 
an author brings a novel to him, says, in effect: “There are passages 
here, or there is something in the tone of it that is liable to bring 
us into the courts’—and, in effect, prevents the writer from writing 
in that way. 

cary Actually there’s a great deal of that now. 

COHEN There is? 

cary A lot of publishers are saying: “Well, we're very sorry but we 
c..a’t take a chance on this book.’ In fact, you can’t expect any: 
thing else from a publisher. I mean, he’s a man in business. A 
great many English publishers do spend a lot of money and take 
big risks on starting new authors, but they are not going to chance 
it in law—chance being fined on the most irresponsible evi: | 
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dence. For instance, in the case against Heinemann’s, the counsel 
said to the jury: ‘Would you allow this book to be read by your 
daughter of twenty-five? He didn’t say ‘your son of twenty-five.’ 
It’s absolutely a plea to the purest kind of prejudice, and not only 
that but old-fashioned sex prejudice. He didn’t say: “Would you 
allow your son of twenty-five . .. ?’ but he said ‘your daughter 
of twenty-five’. 

coHEN ‘This is a matter decided by jury, | take it. I thought it was 
up to the judges to decide. 

cary No, it’s a jury case. Does it have a corrupting influence? 
That's a miserable criterion of judgement—corrupting influence. 
People can corrupt themselves with anything if they like. 

couEN The pure in heart can’t be corrupted. Those who aren't 
can easily be corrupted. 


“any Quite so. 


couEN Mr Cary, let’s move on to another subject which I’m very 
anxious to speak to you about, sir, and which ties in with some- 
thing you said at the beginning of the interview, or at least 
indirectly. You were referring to the churches. It’s been my obser- 
vation that there has been a great return, if you like, to a quest 


for religion among professional writers both in North America 





and in England, in the English-speaking countries. Have you 
ne through this kind of experience? 

cary Well, I did return to religion pretty early on. 

conEN You say you returned to it. You mean you were an atheist 
before? 

cary Oh, ves. I was brought up in the Church of England and 
at my private school I was quite pious. At my public school I 
was confirmed. But while I was being prepared for confirmation 
I asked various questions about the incarnation, especially about 
the problem of evil. And I got very poor answers. 

conEN Answers from your parents? 

cary No, from the man at school who was preparing me. I had 
no mother. I had lost my mother then, and religion wasn’t much 
of a subject at home. But at the same time that my masters were 

teaching me to ask questions, this man refused to answer them 

about religion, and I suppose it planted some kind of doubt in 

my mind. Because very soon afterwards my faith faded right 
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away. And I became what I called an agnostic—which is real}, 
a completely illogical position. 

COHEN Why do you say that? 

cary Well, a man can’t be an agnostic, he’s simply a neutralig 
He’s not taking up any place at all about a vital question. A map 
is either a behaviourist—he says the world’s a machine, and nop, 
of us are free—or he’s a theist. If he has a sense of any goodness 
in the world, even the smallest good act, unselfish act, that’s eve, 
done, he has to be a theist. Because the world has stopped being 
a machine. I mean the world can’t be a cash register if it fe, 
goodness and feels love and understands beauty. 

COHEN But you were an agnostic? 

caRY I called myself an agnostic for years. But of course I went 
to an art school and learned aesthetic judgement, and when | 
began to write I found I hadn’t got a sensible answer to the 
world. On the one side I spoke of beauty, which is an emotion, ; 
personal emotion. I acknowledged personality in the world, in 
human nature and in universal nature. I acknowledged personal 
feelings and yet I made no count of them. I called myself an 
agnostic and behaved as if the world were a machine. I had th 
two things to deal with. On one hand science, scientific judg 
ment; on the other hand personal emotion, which has nothing t 
do with science. 

COHEN You separate them completely? 

cary They had nothing to do in direct experience. Science use 
machines. Science treats the body as a machine—examines the 
working of the machine. It has to, that’s its job. But psvchology- 
as a novelist I had to deal with personal feelings, with a man a 
a personal, feeling soul. So I had these two elements. And wha 
I'd done before—I rationalized my position by throwing out one 
element and saying: ‘I’m not going to tend to the personal side 
I accept the world as a machine.’ And I'd be an agnostic and say 
‘Oh well, it works like a machine. I'll take it like that.’ And now ’ 
I found it was senseless. I had no regular idea of the world. I ha 
to get one. So I accepted both things. I said I’ve onlv got to go a 
direct experience. I’m quite sure about these things. I’m sure o 
science. I believe in science. Therefore miracles are impossible 
You cannot have miracles if you accept scientific research. On th 
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other hand, | accept the existence of goodness, of love, of beauty— 
I accept these things, and therefore there is personality too. 
And I didn’t attempt to reconcile the two things. | accepted them 
for some time and | have reconciled them since. 

con—EN ‘Then you feel that they can be considered as a unity. 

cary Oh, undoubtedly; but then if you want to go into meta- 
physics, I can give you the position. 

coneN Go into metaphysics, Mr Cary. 

cary Well, what I say is that if you admit a personal God in the 
world he very soon occupies the whole ground. He’s obviously 
the most important thing. We live for our emotions and he 
dominates the world. Very well. How can you therefore explain 
evil in the world and the mechanism of the mechanical part of 
life? Well, we are told by the philosophers that a thing that 
exists must be something. It must have a character. And therefore 
I say that the world we know as a character—its reality depends 
on a fixed character. And God's only existence therefore as a real 
existing being depends on a fixed character in being. Aquinas will 
tell you all the things God can’t do. It’s quite accepted in theology 
that God has limitations. He can’t change the on for instance; 
he can’t do evil. There are a lot of things God can’t do. I think 
there are nine that St Thomas tells us God can’t do. 

coHEN Would you say that this acceptance of God, this recog- 


lan) 


nition of him, is at the centre of a man—let’s say like Gully Jimson 
or Chester Nimmo? 
any Gully Jimson in his book is accepting the aesthetic God. (I 


lm) 


didn’t put any metaphysics in there directly; it’s full of meta- 
physics indirectly.) When he savs this is pure horsemeat, you see, 
the horse’s mouth is the mouth of God, the voice of God as known 
to an artist. Why should a man waste his life in seeking to paint 
pictures, in seeking beauty—so many mysterious purposes? Why 
diculd he starve himself? Whv should be behave just like any 
religious maniac in pursuit of a certain kind of composition, a 
certain arrangement of colours? It doesn’t belong to the mechanical 
world. It belongs to a verv mysterious world in which God, the 
God of beauty, dominates his soul, his character, and his life. 

coneN And Sarah, what about Sarah? 

cary Sarah is a simple woman in her own book who is full of 
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affection. She’s always trying to build her nest, and as Gul 
complains, she’s always trying to build it around some man and 
build him into it. But she is pure, simple, affectionate. 

COHEN There is one aspect Cif we may come back to religion fo, 
a moment) of your experience that’s rather at odds with perhaps 
a great number of your contemporaries, and that is that when 
they became, if you like, converted, they went from atheism oy 
agnosticism as the case may be to Roman Catholicism, rather tha 
to what I take to be Protestantism in your case. Why to “ie 
tantism rather than Roman Catholicism? 

cary Well, the reason may have been that I was already Churel 
of England and simply returned to that Church and that tha 
Church is very easy to dogma. It has been said, and I think yen 
truly, that Catholicism is a religion and Protestantism is a fait] 
What's important about the Catholic religion is their ritual, th 
rules, the forms of their life. It’s a fine religion, but it is religi 
And many Catholics are quite good Catholics with very littk 
faith—exerting very little faith. But the essence of Protestantism 
is its faith. And that’s w hy you get Protestants continually break 
ing up and very often forming sects which practically have n 
religion at all—just two or three people who meet together to 
the Bible and talk to each other—who still have this deep faith 
Protestantism is a faith, and what I needed was faith. 

COHEN Is it because of your feeling of need for faith that you li 
in a city like Oxford and find your friends and companionship toa 
large extent among philosophers and _ teachers? 

cary Well, I came here originally because our Irish house had 
been sold up, we hadn’t got an Irish house any more, and m 
wife’s brother was a don here. And there’s a very good school 
one of the best schools in the world here for small boys, and I had 
four small boys to educate. That was the chief reason why I cam 
here. But also I had friends in the colleges, and since then I ha 
gone on living here for all these years, over thirty years, becaus 
it is such a delightful place to live in. 

conEN Don’t you find that it takes you somewhat out of the stream 
of literary activities in England? 

cary Iam, I suppose, very much out of the literary stream. 

COHEN Doesn’t this disturb you? 

cary That doesn’t disturb me at all. I think vou see a great man’ 
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writers in England have lived away from that stream—Conrad 
lived in the depths of the country. It’s true, I suppose, that Henry 
James discussed literature to a certain extent, but I think he much 
more discussed life. And I’m much more interested in talking 


bout life and morals and politics and so on Cas my friends here 
ye )—and even scholarship—than in discussing books and purely 
literary problems. 
conEN One of the things that fascinate me about your books, and 
I use the word ‘fascinate’ quite deliberately, is vour ability to 
present a story from the individual viewpoint of your central 
character, as in the case of Gully, Sarah, Chester, or anv of these 
peop! 
tive process, but how are vou able to bring to bear and sustain 
this individual’s point of view? 


e. Now I'm not going to ask you to speak about the imagina- 


cary Well, of course, I’ve always been interested in individuals. 
As 1 sav, I’m more interested in life than in books and I’m more 
interested in people than books. And everv writer must have the 
power of entering into another person. Think how, when you 
writing dialogue, you have to be two different people in- 
stantaneously. I mean you have to be a different person perhaps 
en times on a page. You can’t stop and say each time: ‘Now what 
sort of a chap is this and how would he talk?’ You have to be that 
person. And in the same way, in a more extended way, you enter 
into vour characters right through a book. But why I should have 
that power to any excess, that I don’t know. 
coHEN You mentioned in an article you wrote once that there was 
a period of ten years or so of your life when you found yourself 
unable to write. I presume that this was near the start of your 
career as a writer. 
cary Yes, I was educating myself, re-educating myself at the 
beginning, because as I say I had no settled faith when I began 
to write. And when you invent characters and make them talk, 
vou very soon find out what you don’t know. You're stopped at 
once by a character when he’s talking and say: ‘Now what does 
this fellow really mean by that?’ And you have to find out what 
you mean. You very soon discover your own ignorance, if you 
invent characters and make them talk, and I found that out. And 
having had to acquire a faith and having had to get for myself 
conciled idea of why the world could be both a machine 
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and a personal soul, or rather why it could present that double 
appearance (because they're both phenomenal; they both yr 
just appearances), why it could present these appearances—th, | 
meant a lot of work and a lot of thought. , 

COHEN And the moment you achieved this kind of thing, this, | 
suppose, would be the turning-point in your life. 

cary Since then I have written too many books—I mean I write 
books too easily. I’ve got more unpublished novels than published 
ones. 

COHEN Writing is not difficult for you, Mr Cary? 

cary Absolutely easy. My difficulty is to choose between the stuf — ¢ 
I write. 

COHEN How do you choose? 


( 
cary Well, that’s very difficult to say. I don’t really choose until | ( ( 
come to write a new book. Then I read all these books that are 
half done and decide then. I’ve got an American scholar that’s 
writing a book about me now, Professor Andrew Wright, and 
he’s been working on my manuscripts for the last six months. He's 
been telling me about some of my early beginnings I've forgotten | 
He is continually coming in and saying ‘Do you remember a novel 

called so-and-so?’ and I can’t even remember the name. Half 
written novel. ) 


COHEN What's this book you’re working on now? You mentioned 
it— 
cary I’m working on a book about religion now. Because I've dealt 
with all different angles in my world, the world as I see it, in 
my special philosophy of life, the world of creative freedom-—th 
world of creative freedom and its effect on the world. I’ve written 
all the different angles on that. I’ve written the political angle 
I’ve written it from the point of view, in A Fearful Joy, of chang 
due to mechanical invention, mechanical transport; in The Moon 
light I’ve dealt with it from the point of view of the 
world, the world that is wished on woman by her sex, whether { 
she likes it or not. However she may face that world, that is the } 


woman‘ 


fundamental factor in her life. I have written one book on 
religion, but that was in a political trilogy; it was done from 2 
political point of view. Now I’m writing a book about religion 
purely as religious people feel it. 
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uble coneN Your central character’s a religious man? 
rent | cary My central character’s a religious man. All my central 
-that } characters are religious people. 
conEN One other question I would like to ask you about, Mr 
is, | Cary, and I’m just wondering how I should put it. Religion or 
the resolution of religious vexations has been the chief turning- 
Write point in your life. Who have been the main influences, though, 
shed | personally? Have there been influences in your life that have 
affected you to almost the same extent, perhaps, as your search for, 
and finding of, a faith? 
stuf cary Well, | wouldn't be aware of them. I’ve had influences from 
all sides. Conrad was a very powerful influence. 
conwEN Did you know Conrad? 
atil | | cary No, I didn’t know him, but his books were a very powerful 


t are influence when I was a young man: his very strong sense of 
hat's honour, his dignity, his own whole moral sense, his whole 
and approach to life. He was a powerful influence. Henry James was 
He’ another, with his very, very strong sense of the moral world 
ten. and especially his sense of the fragility of innocence—that every- 
r0vel thing good, everything true, everything beautiful, was by that 
lalf very fact especially exposed to danger and destruction. 
conEN And usually destructible, surely. 
oned cary Yes. In his books, usually destroyed. And another influence 
was Hardy—Hardy, with his sense of tragic fate. Those three in 
dealt literature were three of the most powerful influences in my life. 
t, in conen And you found in them the kind of outlook or the kind 
—the | of sense of direction that you as a person, as a writer, respond to. 
itten | cary I responded partly to them, to their moral influence, their 
ngle moral force. Tolstoy was another. The Russians—Dostoevsky was 
ange another. Dostoevsky, of course, was a man who could never make 
loon up his mind, a divided man. He said if Christ was on one side 
nan’ and truth was on the other, he’d have to follow Christ. He’s a 


} ane ; ‘ 
ether fascinating study of the split mind. 


sthe } conen You've read all Dostoevsky? 

k on | cary I've read all Dostoevsky, ves. There’s a wonderful passage in 
m2 The Brothers Karamazov where he defeats himself. He puts up a 
igion man who's going to be defeated. Ivan is going to argue and is 


} going to be defeated by the Christian apologist. But Ivan talks 
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so well that he knocks the Christian apologist right out. It was 
Dostoevsky again; he couldn't help swallowing the truth 
Although he wanted Christ to win, when he was writing, he 
followed the truth. Got himself into an awful jam that way, 
Because the Public Prosecutor nearly got after him. 

COHEN Do you ever feel that you are going to run into censorship 
problems yourself? 

cary Oh, I’m on the index in Ireland now—in Eire. And I dare 
say elsewhere. In Spain—they used to translate me, but Spain has 
just stopped my last books. 

coHEN There is one other thing I'd like to speak to you about, My 
Cary. You came into your career fairly late. | mean you were n 
youngster when you first started writing or getting published. And 
you have in the last period achieved a considerable reputation in 
a critical sense, you are accepted, you are regarded as one of the 
leading, if not perhaps the leading English novelist alive today, 
Does the fact that you are so rated, that you are categorized, that 
somebody is writing a book about you, does it matter to you? 

cary I think it matters. Oh yes, righ matters a lot. And what 
has mattered to me enormously are » fans, intelligent fans, 
Every now and again you get a very iadien nt letter, and you 
know you've got through to people; that matters a lot. The 
general sort of reputation—you never know what your reputation 
is. Years ago—ten years ago—I was told I was the greatest novelist 
and nobody else agreed with it—it was what some critic wrote. But 
how do you judge your reputation? I mean cuttings come in from 
here and there repeating very much the same sort of judgement, 
obviously copying each other. Your only judgement of what you've 
really achieved is the critical answer from intelligent people, 
people whose judgement you trust. 

coHEN And your own feelings, your own judgements? 

cary Well, your own feelings about a book, my feelings about 
book, are never very satisfactory, because when you read a book 
yourself you see what you've done wrong. And all this is dis 
appointing, naturally. I mean, when you're starting a book you've 
got a fine theme, you've got your character, vou think it's going 
to be a wonderful masterpiece. It’s alwavs disappointing, you 
always run into snags. 
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soneEN You start off with a definite theme? You don’t write and 
sort of watch the characters and the incident grow? 

cary Well, | start off with a universal theme. 1 mean I've got the 
theme about my whole view of life—that’s what my theme is. I 
always start off with a character in a certain situation and I’m 
taking them all the time. I’ve taken sometimes from life. Some- 
times I think about them and write them down and these little 
sketches may sometimes develop into a short story. I never know. 
And they sometimes may begin a novel. If they develop, say, 
beyond a short story length, I say: ‘Well, this ought to be a novel. 
I's too big stuff for a short story.’ So when I start a novel, as I 
say, 1 don’t know when it’s going to be a novel, and when I finish 
the novel I’m doing now, for the next one I'll pick up one of 
these things I’ve already got, perhaps twenty or thirty thousand 
words. I won't know where it started originally. 

COHEN Does it mean much to you if posterity remembers you? 

cary I should think so. I should like to think I shall be re 
membered. I should like to think I'll be read, because every writer 
is an evangelist. I am essentially putting something over that I 
want to be understood. And I want to have an effect because I 
think it’s true. I think my view of life is true. Otherwise I 
wouldn’t be writing about it. And I want it to be understood. 

coHEN Mr Cary, I will ask you one more question. It’s a highly 
impertinent question, and if you don’t want to answer it, tell 
me, and it will simply be cut out of the broadcast. Are you afraid 
of dying? 

cary No, | don’t think anybody's afraid of dying. You may be 
afraid of any pain you may get on the way, you may wonder how 
you're going to stand what’s coming to you. And you may rather 
hope to die suddenly, and quickly, and without knowing about 
it. I don’t think anybody’s afraid of dying. I’ve been dead already 
as a matter of fact. I was killed in the first war. 

coHEN You were shot in the ear? 

cary I was shot in the... well ... the mastoid. I got a bullet 
that scraped my mastoid, and of course it felt as if my brains were 
blown to pieces, and knocked me right out. And I just sat down 
to think: ‘Well, this is it, and it is easy.’ 

COHEN You're a very remarkable man, sir. 
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Confessions of a Memsab 


That day didn’t begin any differently from other days. I admit wher 
I woke up I felt as if something special was going to happen—som 
thing wonderful. But I always feel like that in the morning before 
I’m properly awake, and as soon as I’ve had my tea it’s gone. | 
remember I put on my blue satin dressing-gown and went out on 
the verandah and looked up and saw the mountain as usual with 
all that snow on it. Very queer when you think of it, stranger than 
fiction, a mountain with snow on, right by the equator. I thought for 
a minute it was like a promise, shining there in the morning. And 
the garden too, it was lovely I suppose; but it made me sad—I don't 
know why. Then the mist or clouds came up from the forest and 
covered the mountain again. And there they would stay till night 
fall: something to do with the heat. Sam said and everyone said it 
was lovely up there, there wasn’t a lovelier place in the world, in 
fact, but I didn’t reckon much to it, not then. It was right enougt 
for a man, like Sam. He was used to it, after all, and the forest was 
his job. A forest officer, a government official, Sam was. 

I suppose I’m really a town girl born and bred. Birds singing and 
that—it’s nice, ever so romantic really, but that morning it hurt my 
head. Perhaps I was homesick, I don’t know. I thought it was } 
because Sam had been away all of a week. I was full-blooded, a bit 
of a handful, and I got restless if Sam was away long. Not that h 
was much good, let’s face it, though I suppose I didn’t ought to sa 
so. He was always tired, always wanting to go to sleep. Of cours 
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| could get my way in the end but it made me feel ashamed asking 
for it like that. It didn’t seem right. 

It could have been the sweet scent of the flowering shrubs that 
was troubling me, or just Africa. There is something about Africa. 
Or perhaps it was the altitude. They say the air is thinner at that 
height, your brain doesn’t get enough oxygen and you lose control. 
They do queer things in that part, the white settlers and the govern- 
ment people. At one place only a few hundred miles from the 
mountain all the white men got drunk (the dirty beasts, they were 
always drunk) and they wrote their wives’ names on bits of paper 
ad threw them all into a hat. The one they drew was the one thev 
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1at weekend. But one man drew his own wife’s name. 
So he went out of the room and shot himself. The truth. 
I spent part of the morning seeing that the boys did their work 
the house and in the kitchen. I had to watch everything. The 
things on the clothes-line for example had to be brought in and 
ery one of them ironed to kill the mango worms. Some fly comes 


1 


nd lays eggs on them and if they’re not ironed the eggs hatch out 
nd the worm digs into your skin and turns into a maggot, ugh! That 
was what would have happened if I hadn’t watched those boys. 
Very stupid they were, they never seemed to understand what I 
said to them. Or perhaps they understood all right and it was just 
their laziness. 1 washed my smalls myself in the bathroom basin. 
| never let Hassani do them—the other things, ves, but not my dainty 
things. A woman has to be fastidious, especially in Africa. It didn’t 
em nice to think of those black hands touching my dainty things. 

I reme:aber all this because that was the day I met him, the man 
who changed me. If I had known right away what he was, nothing 
uld have happened, but he didn’t tell me, and you couldn’t guess 


rom his clothes. So it was not my fault. I suppose I had a woman’s 


tion. I half guessed but cidn’t let on to myself because he was 
uite shy and that didn’t somehow seem right. During the war I 
ad met lots of Canadian boys, soldiers, and they had never been 
shy. In fact they were a menace the way they whistled at a girl 
ind pawed you if they got you in a dark corner. It really wasn’t my 
fault, but sometimes even now I feel as if it was and it makes me 
cry. Not, mind vou, the kind of crying that comes when vou feel 
vou are a nobody, no good to yourself or anyone else, but the other 
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kind. It’s just the same as what a child feels when it has lost 
cat or something and has no-one to blame, not even itself, 

I had a little nap in the heat of the afternoon and then I put on 
my straw hat and dark glasses to go for a walk by the furrow, for 
I tried to take exercise every day so as to keep healthy and keep m, 


figure too (I have a good figure). The furrow was nice for a 


walk 
nice and cool with soft grass to tread on. These furrows were all 
over the mountain, little channels for carrying water from the 
brooks into the banana groves and gardens of the black people, 
Sometimes they were so cleverly made you would have sworn the 
water in the furrows was flowing uphill. 

I came round a curve in the channel just where it entered q 
banana grove and nearly walked into him. He was wearing a khaki 
drill shirt and slacks and nothing on his head. Black hair and eyes 
—he was foreign-looking, but thin and a bit pale. He stopped and 
I stopped, and it was strange but the only thought in m\ head—and 
it might almost have been someone else speaking—was: I'll have 
you, I’ve got to have you. So of course I couldn’t speak for a few 
moments, and he was surprised too and then we both laughed and 
he said his name was Luke Silvone and I said it sounded Italian and 
he said his father was Italian but he was from Toronto. I never Jet 
on I didn’t know where that was but I told him my name. So wi 
couldn’t think of anything else to say and he let me pass on my 
way. 

I thought about him for days. I didn’t know where he could be 
living. The truth for some reason didn’t cross my mind. But I had 
caught myself thinking that thought and once it was out it seemed 
I could do nothing to stop it repeating itself. And long before Sam 
got back I knew I was over head and ears in love with Luke and 
must have him, whoever he might be. So even when I found out 
he was a missionary, a priest, and wasn’t allowed near ay woman 
in that way, I still couldn’t put the thought out of my mind. Some 
thing had got into me (the devil, Luke said later) and I felt I would 
die if he didn’t love me as I loved him. 

I made excuses to go to the mission as often as possible. In this 
way I managed to see a lot of him in the months that followed. He 
ran the place by himself with only black men for assistants and I 
was able to be quite useful helping him with some of the mission 
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work. We became very friendly. He thought, or pretended to him- 
self that he thought, that it was all harmless. Though he was always 
trving to catch himself out in one sin or another, he never caught 
himself at this one. Of course, he was much more clever than I was, 
had read such a lot and would argue so well that he had me tied up 
in knots. But I could see things more clearly than he could. He 
imagined he was just interested in converting me, but I knew he 
was lonely, he missed Toronto and his mother and was as sick of 
Africa as I was. And he needed me to talk to as much as I had 
come to need him. 

The things he taught me! When I said I didn’t believe in angels 
he proved to me that there were such creatures. He even knew 
how they moved from one place to another without passing through 
the places in between. And he said the world was full of all sorts 
of filthy sins and I agreed and saw with his eyes what a terrible 
place the world is or would be if it were not for God's grace. He felt 
dreadful about the sin in his parish, he really suffered for it, and 
I knew he was right and that the African heathen were worse than 
anyone, nasty things. But I knew too that if he could have read my 
thoughts he would have found them far more dreadful than the 
sins of the worst African heathen. 

He believed in devils and all. Hell was a real place to him, as real 
as Victoria Station was to me, and ten times more full of smoke and 
smells and noise. He believed that if you died in what he called a 
state of mortal sin there was no more hope for you, you would be 
burnt and tortured forever. It made me shudder to listen to him. But 
I never lost sight of what 1 wanted from him. I knew from the gentle 
way he treated his dog that he was human and warm in spite of his 
hatred of sin and his clever talk. 

And the funny thing is, it was the dog that brought us together. 
That dog was a ponce all right, though he didn’t mean to be, and 
it was the death of him. He was a ridgeback (they're lovely really, 
tan coloured with a sort of crest along their backs) and he got ever 
so fond of me. After a while he started following me home, which 
wasn’t very far, but I used to shoo him back if I noticed him. If Sam 
was home it annoyed him to see that dog, so to prevent him sulking 
I tried to make it not follow me. But one night I left the mission 
about seven in the evening and walked home with my torch; and 
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as Sam was away | forgot to look and see whether the dog was 
following me or not. It wasn’t till 1 got right to the back door of my 
house, the one that opened on the covered way to the kitchen, that 
I noticed him. 

‘Go home,’ I said. ‘Go home. Shoo! Bad dog!’ He didn’t take the 
blindest bit of notice. Just stood there with his head lowered, blink. 
ing at me and wagging his tail. I called out ‘Boy!’ but the boys had 
all gone home. I couldn’t go on shouting at him, it didn’t seem kind, 
and after all he was Luke’s dog and it was nice to have something 
belonging to Luke to keep me company. So I said (shaking a 
finger at him): ‘All right, you’re a bad dog, but you can come in 
and sleep in the living-room. And I'll leave the back door open so 
that you can get out without waking me if you want to spend a 
penny.’ And he came in and lay down in the living-room and banged 
his tail on the floor. ‘And don’t you dare make a mess!’ I said, and 
then took the pressure lamp away into my bedroom. 

I undressed and did my teeth and face and got into my black 
chiffon nightie. Then I went to the long mirror and began to brush 
my hair. I have very pretty hair, though I say it as shouldn't, fair 
with a natural wave and nice and glossy. | brushed and brushed 
and brushed till my cheeks were quite pink and my eyes shining in 
the lamp-light with the exercise. I stopped when I was out of breath 
and looked at myself and thought: A man—even Luke—could really 
fancy me like this. You could see most of me through the chiffon 
and it didn’t look at all bad, proper glamorous in fact. Then I began 
to want Luke in the worst way and I looked myself in the eve and 
said out loud: ‘You're a bad lot you are.’ 

At that very minute the whole house was filled with the most 
frightful noise. Dog screaming and yelping, crashes and bangs of 
furniture falling, and another sound—a sort of grunting screech or 
roar. I was terrified. I thought the walls would burst and the roof 
fall in. I began to scream myself, scream after scream. I could hear 
myself as if I were someone else and that made me even more terti- 
fied because she sounded like a woman being raped or murdered. So 
I stopped and listened with my knees shaking and a sick feeling in 
my midriff. The noise seemed to get louder and louder with more 
and more crashes. It was coming from the living-room. Suddenly 
I knew I had to see what it was or go out of my mind altogether. 
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| took the torch and went out into the passage and along to the open 
door of the living-room. I stood in the doorway and shone the torch 
into the room. 

Immediately the noise stopped except for a sort of whimpering 
from one corner. I moved the torch about, and everywhere the light 
fell there was wreckage and blood. I turned the beam on the corner 
the sounds were coming from and it was the ridgeback. He was 
pressing himself against the walls as if he wanted to escape through 
them. All his hair was on end, and he was torn and bloody all over. 
One eye shone back at me with a greenish light and the other was 
just a red hole—it had been ripped out. 

Then I saw it. It was between me and the dog. I thought: I’m 
going to faint. But I didn’t, no such luck. I just stood and stared 
back at the leopard which was glaring into the light, snarling and 
showing its long yellow teeth. It was pressed flat against the floor 
and only the tail was moving. My heart was going so hard I thought 
it would burst a vein in my head. I realized that the leopard was 
terrified too, that it was ready to do anything to escape. Yet there 
was no way out for it except through the door, and I was blocking 
that, and too paralysed with terror to move. The dog went on grow!- 
ing and whimpering in the corner but I seemed to be alone with 
the leopard. 

It made a sudden move in my direction. My heart stopped—I 
swear it did. I can still see every detail of the brute as it looked at 
that moment, I can see it as clear as a colour photo. I was aware 
of every whisker, every dark rosette on its back and tail. I must have 
been half daft, for I remember thinking: You’d pay thousands for 
a coat like that. And all of a sudden, in a flash, it changed its mind 

and leapt right through a pane in the closed window on my left. 
A jangle and splintering of glass and it was gone. And before I had 
time even to feel relief, or notice that the dog was still whining 
ind bleeding, I heard a voice behind me. 

‘Thank God, thank God! Oh, thank God!’ 

I turned round. I was shaking and crying. 

‘Luke!’ I said. ‘Luke, what are vou doing here? Help me, Luke, 
save me!’ And I flung myself on him and he was shaking too and 
he began to kiss me as if he wanted to eat me. He had been out 
looking for his dog and guessed from the noise what was happening. 
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And the next thing he tore himself away and I saw he had a pistol 
and he took the dog out and shot it in the garden to put it out of 
its agony. 

I ran to my room and fell onto the bed and hardly noticed when 
Luke came in and I was in too much of a state to notice much else 
either, but after a while I felt sleepy and he had quieted down and 
was lying beside me. And I heard him speaking in that queer accent 
I loved so much, and I suppose I was happy in a way, though | 
couldn’t feel a thing. 

‘l should feel guilty. I should feel terrible. Why don’t I feel ter. 
tible?’ he said. ‘I was taken off my guard. It wasn’t my fault. I don't 
know how it happened. I should feel penitent and I don’t.’ He went 
on like this for some time, saying that he wasn’t sorry for his sins 
as he should be, that he would be damned for ever, and wild things 
like that. 

‘You've torn my nightie,’ I said. But he didn’t seem sorry for that 
either. 


So after a while I said: “The poor dog.’ He told me that leopards ' 


were devils after dogs—the only food they liked better was baboons 
I was half asleep by this time and without thinking I muttered 
‘Oh, yes, the ones with the red and blue bottoms. . . .” He didn't 
answer this, in fact he stopped talking altogether, though I felt he 
was thinking hard. I declare he was shocked. Oh and I loved him 
for that too, I loved him more than ever. But he went on worrying 
beside me, and knowing that he was worrying, I couldn't sleep. 
And he began to make a fuss because I hadn’t got a night watchman. 
He never mentioned Sam, though of course Sam was to blame. | 
was getting tired of all this talk which wasn’t doing any good t 
anyone, so I told him off. ‘You don’t love me,’ I said. ‘You're just 
thinking of yourself. You said you were taken off your guard—that's 
a nice thing to say to a woman! I could feel my self working up a 
nice rage. ‘As if you couldn’t come to me of your own free will 
Thanks ever so much.’ 

He wasn’t used to this sort of argument. ‘I do love vou,’ he said, 
‘and may God forgive me for it. How can I prove it to you? How can 
I make you understand?’ I told him that i he really loved me and 
wasn’t just indulging the filthy lusts he was always talking about 
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would come back to me the next night. The rage left me and I 
stroked his shoulder and said: ‘See if I don’t love you too.’ 

[ don't know how I got through the next day. I thought it had all 
been a dream at first. But when I saw all the blood and mess in the 
living-room and the hole in the window where the leopard had 
ne out, I knew it had really happened. Hassani was in a dreadful 
flap when he arrived and heard about the creature coming into the 
house. He started to gabble about evil spirits and medicine and 
Shetani, which is their word for devil. It seems funny to me now 
that I wasn't a bit frightened by his talk, as I might have been; it 
was almost as if I had been so much frightened the night before 
that nothing could touch me now. 

Somehow I got through the day. I kept wondering would he come 
or not. | knew what he had done was the worst sort of sin to his 
way of thinking, and that if he couldn’t be sorry for it he was bound 
for hell and damnation. I knew too, in the way a woman does know 
such things, that he could never be sorry. And the same applied to 
me. So if he did come it would be because he had made up his mind 
we were going to burn together, it would be because he would as 
lief have me as save his precious soul and mine. I was afraid he 
wouldn’t value me enough. I couldn’t have blamed him, for after 
ll I had behaved badly. And then I was afraid he would value me 
too much. My thoughts went see-saw all day: he would come, he 

uldn’t—I was like a schoolgirl in love. 

I couldn’t eat and I couldn’t rest properly. But I took a nice hot 
bath about four o'clock and a cup of tea and that soothed me a little. 
At sundown I went out to the verandah for coolness and I noticed 
the mountain was free of clouds. It must have been fifty miles off, 
that snow-covered peak, but it was clear as porcelain in the evening 
sun. As I looked at it, for some reason I knew he would come. I 
went back into the house and sent the boys home while there was 
still light. Thev were all very frightened of meeting the leopard in 
the dark. 
about midnight Luke said in the dark: ‘I am being moved 
his is our second and last night.’ I flung out at him: ‘You did 
it on purpose. You confessed to someone!’ He was so patient, poor 
Luke. ‘Who could I have told? You think I sent a telegram and got 
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an answer all in one day? In this outpost of empire?’ I was carefylly 
not crying and said sorry. ‘God knows I should confess it all,’ he y ent 
on, ‘but there’d be no point because I'll never repent. I’m frightened 
of the life to come, but that’s not the same as repentance. I'll bur 
for you for ever and ever.’ 

He really believed it, every word of it. 1 snuggled up to him. ‘And 
I'll burn with you.’ I was so happy I couldn’t speak, even though | 
knew I'd never see him again. I couldn't think of the future while 
he was there—I couldn’t even imagine it. It seemed to me there wa 
no such thing as tomorrow, any more than there could be a life after 
death. And Luke was so real here, now, there couldn’t possibly ever 
be a time when he wouldn't be beside me. He was talking again: 
‘But you, my poor soul, I beseech you ot repent. I can’t drag you t 
perdition with me.’ He himself knew, as he listened to his own 
words, that they were too high-sounding to be sincere. So I laughed 
and gave his ear a bite and then went to sleep. 

I was never the same after he went. I was changed. I lost weight 
of course and cried a lot at nights and kept to myself. But in some 
other way I was changed—it wasn’t that I was sadder and wiser 
either. I was actually happier, as if I'd found the thing my whole 
life was about and even though I'd lost it, could never lose it. Sam 
noticed something when he came back—I used to catch him looking 
at me in a puzzled way when he thought I wasn’t attending. At 
first I was ever so absent and offhand with him. And then one day 
he said: ‘There’s something the matter with vou.’ I said no. ‘Oh yes 
there is’ he said. ‘I can tell. I didn’t come down in the last shower’ 
And he spoke to me very gently. ‘If it helps, remember this: I love 
vou. I'd give my life for you.’ I couldn’t answer this at all. 1 suppose 
he was frightened at my silence because he repeated his remark Td 
give my life for you!’ more loudly and in a shaky voice. Again ] 
could say nothing. 


‘Isn't it enough?’ he almost shouted. ‘Isn’t that enough for you? 
I had to tell the truth. ‘No. It’s not enough.’ 
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From the Lion’s Mouth 


I've never had much experience with riots. Certainly the weather 
did not hint at it, for it was a cool grey Suriday, with occasional 
drifts of drizzle. And the multitude (the largest, Mr Bevan said, 
that he had ever seen in Trafalgar Square) seemed unlikely in the 
rioting role: attentive, patient, quiet, orderly, it showed all the virtues 
of the British public. The Suez crisis was only beginning, and even 
in Parliament the debate had not yet reached the scurrilous heights 
that it finally attained. As a foreigner who had not yet Had the Word 
from Ottawa, I could afford a kindly detachment, and thought that 
I might ‘do a piece’ for the cpc—you know, local colour, amusing 
incidents: that curious blend of envy and patronage that we Cana- 
dians dispense so readily when contemplating the great world. 

The impression of a Standard British Public Meeting was sus- 
tained as | worked my way through the crowd to a spot about seventy 
feet from the microphones that had been set up on the base of Nel- 
son's monument. There was no hint of the ravening radical in the 
sandwich-men, neatly clad in white dusters, who marched clockwise 
around the square, spaced at precise intervals and bearing placards 
that read LAW NOT WAR or EDEN Must Go. On the portico of the 
National Gallery a crowd of onlookers maintained the perspective 
of aesthetic distance. In the centre of the square, where I finally 
stopped, people from many classes (I am learning this British knack 
f spotting class by dress) chatted quietly in tones that the nattering 
fountains made inaudible even to my Alert Journalistic Ear. Pro- 
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cessions streamed steadily into the square bearing splendid tasselled 
banners; workmen fiddled with the microphones; and over the paws 

of an immense scowling lion two children giggled their w ay through 
the maze of wires issuing from the loudspeaker in its mouth. As 
more processions arrived, the displaced pigeons fluttered neurotically 
above. Big Ben showed hazily in the distance, his scaffolding some 
how giving him the appearance of a large wax doll stuck full of 
pins. 

Of the speeches I can tell you very little, except that I was over- 
whelmed by their intense idealism, their moral fervour, and their 
penitential mortification of the British body politic. Mr Griffiths’ jaw 
jutted; his burr clanged righteously off the National Gallery and 
cut swaths in the grey air. Of Mr Anthony Greenwood I recall only 
the incongruity of his scarlet tie as it nestled in the conservatively 
cut folds of his dark overcoat; his cultured but matey way of speak- 
ing; and his tense fistful of notes. To these speakers the crowd was 
warm but not demonstrative: a few cheers, one or two choruses of 
‘Eden must go’—that was their sole reward. Even the histrionics of 
Edith Summerskill could not stir it to real excitement: perhaps her 
schoolmarm stance—one hand on hip, the other wagging a finger 
at the pigeons—and her schoolmarm vehemence left them lukewarm. 
The next speaker was pounced on immediately by the hecklers in 
front of the podium: their cat-calls and shouted comments crackled 
rudely across his slow and laborious effort to read a motion passed 
by some union in the north; a pencilled placard, THANK Gop For 
EDEN, was shakily raised. Then a blue smoke-bomb billowed over 
the lion’s mane; then a white one from the other side—the Tory 
colours. The Tories had spoken; but the crowd affably ignored them, 
or watched them with amusement. The speaker tried to. 

It was only when Bevan stepped forward that the cheers and the 
chant ‘Eden must go’ burst into real life. He shed his overcoat; tossed 
his grey mop; hitched his suitcoat up over his chunky hips; screwed 
up his urchin’s face into a grin, waved his hands and er ‘Now 
poys, that’s enough.’ With a roar of laughter thev subsided, and he 
launched into his masterly blend of ‘statesmanlike restraint’ Cas the 
papers described it next day), moral outrage, and searing wit. Con 
temptuously he crushed the hecklers. Merrily he showed that the 
Tory party’s policy was either immor al or Cliy ps curled, face lifted, 
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tie askew) ‘s-s-stupid’. Wisely he ignored the small silent procession 
that edged up to the monument, carrying an elalorate fringed ban- 
ner on which appeared, in small faint letters, the words ‘Please Help 
the Hungarians. 

But when the International had been sung and several cheers had 
shaken Nelson’s coat-tails, the whole thing seemed destined to break 
up quietly. Most of the crowd strolled about or stood in little clumps 
quietly discussing the crisis; and as I drifted along I heard the 
blessed sound of dissent. One shabby workman hissed with drunken 
vehemence what he would do ter them wogs; his companions 
soothed him uneasily, agreeing, of course, that he had every right to 
his point of view. Two Africans stared ironically at it all, and one 
remarked to the other: ‘But how can they say “Law not War” when 
there is no law in the world any more?’ Two late arrivals stared 
around them and then, as they saw a thin line of marchers who were 
shouting ‘Let’s go to Downing Street!’ remarked with relief: ‘Oh, it 
must be the Labour Party.’ 

It was this thin line that, gathering strength and a vanguard of 
onlookers like myself, moved slowly around the square and down to 
Whitehall. There I moved to the sidewalk, which was emptier than 
the roadway, and hurried along until I had reached the Horse 
Guards. By now the procession stretched from the Square right to 
Downing Street; but as I pushed through the thickening crowd it 
was obvious that something had stopped it at Downing Street. Peer- 
ing over the heads of other onlookers, I saw in the soft dusk the 
mounted police. 

They were moving slowly forward, edging their horses sideways, 
pushing the crowd before them and thrusting it back on both sides 
up onto the sidewalks. I bumped into several people scurrying the 
ther way, and before I too could scurry, one of the horses was 
suddenly on top of us, pushing us so that several were crushed 
against the balustrade of the Scottish Office. We stood helplessly, 
suddenly frozen by the skittering hollow scrape of its hooves on the 
sidewalk, the clink and creak of harness, the sheen of its powerful 
thrusting haunches, the sweating face and clenched fists of the rider 
striving to control it. One man shouted: ‘Get ver damned horse off 
the footpath!’; boos rose in all our throats; one old woman shrieked 
furiously as she whacked the rider over the shoulders with a Law 
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NoT war placard and screamed repeatedly: ‘Yer dirty Russian! Gj 


orf, yer dirty Russian!’ A whistle blew, the horsemen suddenly 
turned and retired towards Downing Street, only to re-form and 
advance once more in a line. The boos rose to a crescendo. At the 
entrance to Downing Street (where Sir Anthony was conferring 


with his Ministers), a knot of marchers was wound around a traffe » 


island, clinging to lamp-posts, flailing valiantly with placards at the 
police, even pulling one of them off his horse, and exploding smoke 
bombs so that the whole struggle was only half visible. Packed int 
Richmond Terrace, perched on balustrades and ledges, a motionless 
but booing crowd watched it all, exactly like spectators at a football 
match. Where I stood, mounted police were still clearing the road 
cutting demonstrators out of the parade a few at a time, as cowboys 
do with a herd of cattle. Directly opposite, two of them pushed up 
against a traffic island to dislodge a stubborn group, and their push- 
ing, scrambling horses managed to injure one marcher slightly. The 
boos rose to a roar, mixed now with shouts of ‘Shame! Shame!’ which 


doubled again as the ambulance slid up, cadaverous in the fluorescent 


light. As the injured woman was lifted in, a mounted policeman 
handed to a woman on the sidewalk the two shoes that she had just 
thrown at him, like a clerk offering another pair to a difficult 
customer. Torn between rage and common sense, she glared at him, 
hesitated, then grabbed them with a murderous “Thank you!’ 

By now the true bobbies were arriving from all sides, walking 
quickly but not, of course, running, since that might create public 
alarm; and without much fuss they coaxed and joshed the few 
remaining marchers up onto the sidewalk where we all stood 
panting and looking towards Downing Street where the struggl 
continued. We were now (as we had been, of course) ineffectual 
but this did not make us leave. I cannot say why. The eves of those 
around me expressed all shades of shock, bewilderment, anger 
shame, and disgust. One young chap shook his head slowly, and in 
an unnaturally loud voice declared: ‘I’m ashamed to be an English 


man, bv God!’ No-one replied. But when a thin bearded student , 


perched on a balustrade narrowed his eyes prophetically and an- 
nounced that we shouldn’t mind because they had all the force on 
their side in 1789 too, a workman at his feet peered up and retorted 
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FROM THE LION S$ MOUTH 


Well, myte, Oi don’t see yew manning the ruddy barricades.’ Yet 
the laughter at this was strangely absent-minded: student, workman, 
<holar, businessman (one bit his moustache and muttered steadily: 
Shocking, shocking, shocking’)—we were all waiting for some 
release, shuffling our feet, staring vacantly now and then at the dark 
windows of the War Office across the road. It came when two 
hobbies emerged from the melee down the street and began to drag 
, rioter up the middle of the road towards us. Brushing past the 
hobbies at the curb, we ran out to meet them, to walk beside them, 
to lean forward, peering into the impassive faces, and to shout 
Shame! Shame!’ At the entrance to Great Scotland Yard we stopped 
when they wheeled off into the cavernous street and wistfully 
vatched them vanish into the gloom. But the ancient rage of foot- 
man against horse-man was ebbing away. And so with uncertain 
steps we moved up towards Trafalgar Square. A backward glance 
showed the Downing Street scrimmage in its last gasp. We stared 
at it with indifference, or perhaps incomprehension. 

The Square was nearly deserted now except for a solitary bobby. 
The pigeons had given it all up as a bad job; the traffic had vanished; 
the fountains subsided. Nelson was barely discernible against the 
cloudy night—a dim foreshortened figure staring down Whitehall 
from his spattered perch. I wondered what expression he wore and 
went back next day to find out; but he is too far away, far away up 
there on his pillar of smoke. I looked instead at the lion from whose 
mouth the loudspeaker had issued. I looked at it several times in the 
next few days but I do not know what is expressed there, in the 
hared fangs and sunken eyes, in the furrowed brow and lifted head. 
Is it the rage or the anxiety that attend all power whether it waxes 

r wanes? Coming from a people who have never known either, I 


innot say. 


In any case I’ve cheated you, of course. My talk of a riot was 
a cheap journalistic trick to make you read this letter. The police 
called it a disturbance, and in Parliament the next day the question 
f whether or not one should use mounted police on such occasions 
was wreathed in witticisms from both sides of the House. For my 


tted: 5 part I am grateful for the mounted police, for the screaming old 
P g 
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woman, the smoke bombs, the tussles—grateful for the whole tes. 


pot tempest which showed, in microcosm, the greater tempest. After 
all, Canadians have forgotten the tempests in their own past, and 
few have known any at all in a direct way. Perhaps we have heen 


spiritually impoverished by the comfy good sense of our public ]if 
It was thanks to this ‘riot’ that, in the days that followed, I Jooked 
with new eyes at the headlines from Hungary. 

















MARGARET CAVENDISH was one of the most 
original and lovable of women writers. Pepys called her | 
“mad, ridiculous, and conceited” but when she paid her __| 
famous visit to London in 1667 he ran all over the town 
to see her. Douglas Grant’s new book is a delightful and 
well-documented study of this extraordinary personality, 
from her unusual childhood to her metamorphosis into 
the first woman writer of her times. “. . . an excellent 
survey, in which narrative is skillfully blended with 
commentary and sympathy with sense.”—Harold Nicol- 


son in the Observer. 242 pages, $4.50. 
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JAMES REANEY 


The April and May Eclogues 


| 


[hese eclogues are taken from a much longer poem called A Suit of 


Nettles which 


uses Spenser's Shepherd’s Calendar as its model. The 


racters in these modern eclogues are geese; in the tradition of the 
J 


APS : 
idyll they sometimes discuss love and the weather, some 


nes turn rather ‘Moral: which for the most part be mixed with 


14 
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t spring. 


DUNCAN 


rical bitternesse’. April is love and weather, May is moral. 


April 


ARGUMENT 


With Duncan as a judge the geese hold a bardic contest in honour 


RAYMOND VALANCY 


Here is a kernel of the hardest winter wheat 

Found in the vard delicious for to eat. 

It I will give to that most poetic gander 

Who this season sings as well as swam Leander. 
The white geese with their orange feet on the green 
Grass that grew round the pond’s glassy sheen 
Chose then Valancy and Raymond to sing 

And to hear them gathered about in a ring. 





JAMES REANEY 
RAYMOND 


I speak I speak of the arable earth, 
Black sow goddess huge with birth; 
Cry cry killdeers in her fields. 


Black ogress ate her glacier lover 
When the sun killed him for her: 
The white owl to the dark crow vields. 


Caw caw whir whir bark bark 
We're fresh out of Noah’s Ark 


Wild geese come in arrowheads 


Shot from birds dead long ago 
Buried in your negro snow; 


Long water down the river sleds. 


Black begum of a thousand dugs, 
A nation at each fountain tugs; 


The forests plug their gaps with leaves. 


Whet whet scrape and sharpen 
Hoes and rakes and plows of iron 
The farmer sows his sheaves. 


Mr Sword or Mr Plow 
Can settle in your haymow, 
All is the same to Mother Ground 


Great goddess I from you have come, 
Killdeer crow geese ditch leaf plowman 
From you have come, to vour return 
In endless laughing weeping round. 


VALANCY 


Your limbs are the rivers of Eden. 

From the dead we see you return and arise, 
Fair girl, lost daughter: 

The swallows stream through the skies, 





THE APRIL AND MAY ECLOGUES 

Down dipping water, 

Skimming ground, and from the chimney’s foul dusk 
Their cousins the swifts tumble up as the tusk 

Of roar day 

In bright May 


Scatters them gliding from darkness to sun cusp. 


Your face unlocks the bear from his den. 

The world has come into the arms of the sun. 
What now sulky earth? 

All winter you lay with your face like a nun, 
But now bring forth 

From river up boxdrain underground 

Fish crawling up that dark street without sound 
To spawn 

In our pond 


Young suckers and sunfish within its deep round. 


Your body is like a bethlehem. 

Come near the sun that ripened you from earth 

Pushing south winds 

Through lands without belief till this pretty birth 

The faithful finds: 

Fanatic doves, believing wrens and orioles 

Devoted redwinged blackbirds with their calls, 

Archilochus alexandri, 

Melospiza georgiana, 

All surround you with arched cries of Love's 
triumphals, 


Your mind is a nest of all young things, all children 
Come to this meadow forest edge: 

Put her together 

From this squirrel corn dogtooth young sedge 

And all this weather 

Of the white bloodroots to be her skin 

The wake robin to be her shin 

Her thighs pockets 

Of white violets 


Her breasts the gleaming soft pearly everlasting. 
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For her limbs are the rivers of Eden; 

Her face unlocks 

The brown merry bear from his den, 

From his box 

The butterfly and her body is like Bethlehem 

Humming 

With cherubim 

And her mind is a cloud of all young things, g 
children. 


The prize to this one goes cried eagerly some 

And others cried that to Raymond it must come, 

So that Duncan Goose turned to the plantain leaf 
And chopped the prize in half with beak-thrust brief. 


A lay 


ARGUMENT 


Effie and Fanny are discovered drynursing the entire flock of 


lings. Fanny describes how two propagandists recently roaming th 
backwoods have met an interesting fate. 


EFFIE FANNY 
I think that yours will turn out white 
And mine will be the gray ones 
But all just now are furry bright 
Like infant furry pocket suns. 


Goslings now, goslings all 
Run not near the muskrat’s hall 
Dancing weasel might prance up. 


Yours will be white, mine will be gray, 
Some day now in the future, 

But neither goose nor gander they 
Now play in tender nurture. 
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Goslings there, goslings dear 
Swim not to those rushes near 
Waiting skunk might on you sup. 


Pray what's the news of snap ping turtles 
And what of sn: apping foxes 

We fend, we guard, we watch for rascals 
That snatch our goslings from us. 


FANNY 


To be worse for I heard from a cousin 
Who was down here loading caddises & cressing 
[hat two strange geese of the scientific variety 
Had preached all year for their society, 
You do know how big the families are back there, 
Forty-two or fifty-two goslings is not a thing rare. 
The section is so overpopulated, 
It puffs up and over with children inflated. 
These two ladies want to save all the hill country women 
From all that labour and child-labouring. 
‘I've got the greatest news for you,’ they juicy say, 
lo some farm wife who looks like a big 5 ring circus tent 
Held down by small children holding on it. 
‘We can show you how to stop this torment today, 
We can show you how to stop conceiving and bearing children.’ 
They open up their big black boxes then: 
‘This piece of straw, this frazzled bit of string, this old 
Button from a castrati’s overcoat at his death sold, 
Worth twenty babes any day and all free!’ 
Well, some places they caused a riot jamboree, 
\nd some other places the people didn’t catch on what 
They meant. “To bring forth children never not— 
Who now could want that desert barren state?’ they said. 
But you could have one or plan for two, plump & decent fed 
And warmly clothed,’ these smooth ladies rejoined. 
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You then could buy yourself a kill-yourself-if-you-touch-it 
And a watch-every body- -squeeze-up- from-hell-while- you-sit; 
An electric jelly fish warmer than a husband to go to bed with you | 
And a pass-like-a-vulture-shadow and get your sons to do 
Two-backed tricks in the back and flatten 5,000,000 frogs too. 
‘But,’ said the people, ‘we like having more, once joined: 
And one doesn’t raise as well as a dozen and a half. — 
You grow us more food and wages, smarty; 
Meanwhile we'll keep hoeing our own kindergarty. 
Just how could one huge cow rest its heart on one little calf? 
Children are our life, our bread and our clothing, 
With their two little arms & legs & their one head 
They come toppling shouting out of us to prove we're not dead. 
Can God not damn you for hating being?’ 
Now then the two biddies came to the conclusion 
After a year of very little success that pretty soon 
They’ d have to go back when one night they met 
Coming up a hill sons them 2 handsome yet 
Sort of grim rakish sly curly young men who looked just like. 
‘W hy you slick ladies aren't going farther 
In this wet and no dry hotel for miles weather?’ 
‘We can suffer far more than this for the cause of no-tyke. 
The more it rains on us, the more we laugh, 
It can’t wet us with what we waxy know; we scoff 
At rain and suffer to decrease humanity: we're glad 
To outwit any fertility.’ The two brothers bade 
Them come for food & shelter to their house. 
They went, more than slightly attracted, to this place. 
It was old, mossy roofed & gabled with many windows 
Set between leafy thick appletree rows. 
The brothers asked these expert girls to be their wives 
First these spinsters said not by the beard on their chine lives. 
At length to a ceaseless mad tattooing 
Of caresses they allowed the brothers’ wooing 
And made their special preparations for the bridal night. 
They tied the brothers up in sheets of tight 
Glass, beaten gold, cork, rubber, netting, stoppers, sand; 
They themselves dammed their wombs with a pretty skillful hanc 
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And lay back waiting for the sensation 
Of an interesting lively copulation, 
h you Without any of the disfiguring aftereffects necessary for population. 
. Nevertheless and oh nevertheless 
00.” The brothers so handled their part of the process 
[hat in six weeks’ time the ladies in question were with child, 
Seeded down by those strange men dark & wild. 
How on earth did you do this to us, Roderick?’ 
[hey groaned & shrieked & roared, ‘And you too, dreadful Benedict!’ 
‘Madams, we are twins,’ the brothers explained, 
(nd for centuries our old family has gained 
New members for itself always in twos or threes or fours. 
ad. Our emblem is a white sow with 12 pigs 
\ll sucking her dry, like bishops in periwigs 
\l] translating at a Holy Bible, and you we picked 
To test our fertile power on since you kicked 
Our family’s sense of lively birth in the teeth. 
From this day may you billow saw waddle gag groan beneath 


‘“ 


The ripeness of a Nile in bringing forth!’ 
\ dark cloud swept thunderously down from the North 
Of snapping turtles, newts & hopping toads, as in a dream 
The women’s loins poured forth a swollen stream 
Until the brothers moved them to their granary 
Where they were turned into strong & sturdy machinery; 
One into a large & squat fanning mill, 
The other to a tall conical cylindrical 
lron Maiden used for threshing seeds from ripe sunflowers. 
So usefully did end the lives of those insistent life devourers. 


ves. 
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When the Elephants 
Roost in the Trees 


1 Love is no picnic: it’s a disease. And I do not think it possible 
to divorce desire from all the sentimental claptrap surrounding the 
North American amour. So while we may speak of the spiritual 
love, or of an emotion that transcends active participation, or is 
more than mere activity or participation, we cannot see it as a thing 
apart. The rose dies when se parated from the ground in which it 
grows (as does the skunk cabbage). Beauty may precede the bed, 
but the bed precedes babies. And babies, science and the fashion 
apart, remain the end of love, no matter the philosophy or dogma 
that agitates a society. 
2 A man will forgive a woman almost anything while he loves 
her. In spite of the emotional fog, he will Cordinarily) recognize 
traits he dislikes, but these qualities (which in a sister or other 
female relation he would instantly condemn) are in a woman loved 
somehow elevated from odious annoyance to attractive idiosyncrasy. 
‘Beryl cracks her finger joints. It’s such an amusing kind of 
punctuation during the Rasoumowsky Two.’ Or ‘Janet makes a 
positive poem of the excessive use of the pronoun “one”. “One hopes 
that one will be appropriately garbed when one is unexpectedly 
called to one’s door by one’s maid, doesn’t one?” Charming.’ 
Ruth exhibited no such crudities, of course. Since no great inner 
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WHEN THE ELEPHANTS ROOST IN THE TREES 


compulsion drove her to extremes, she seemed on the surface a 
reasonable woman. Believing in little that could be discerned, even 
by herself, she was not shriven by any great intolerance. Although 
capable of appreciation, sensitively aware, her function was that of 
a sponge. She had wit and facility and was capable of satire: but her 
humour and her invention were like sparks struck on cold steel, a 
perishable brilliance that could never warm. The dying ember had 
more sympathy than this. 


3 Sounds: Water lapping, gently, or a wash from boats, on a shore 
near or not too distant. Music over a long stretch of water: one 
instrument and a melancholy melody is best, and the sound at the 


point of exhaustion dying in the ear. 


4 Walter looked at her and counted seven, very slowly. Her high 
hands were ringed; her lashes drooped carelessly; she throbbed. 

‘Mark time, boy,’ she said, ungently. Walter thought she uncoiled 
with this remark. 

Above in a dull sky the sun broiled. Walter had blinked when he 
first stepped out into it, and then sneezed into the base of his nose 
where it hurt. Behind him the house dissolved in the glare, 
gradually, as he became used to the light. Then down toward 
Sutherland's, a cool and lazy oasis of soda and pop and double 
dips: but before the fulfilment the promise. She stood bathed in the 
shade of the Anglican church, a rebuke to the summer even as she 
was a product of it. 

‘Hot,’ he said. 

‘It’s been hotter.’ 

‘Sure. It’s been hotter.’ 

His first impulse was to step into the shade, but he was warned— 
by sense rather than reason—that it was hotter in the ecclesiastical 
shade of St Timothy's than in God's bright natural light. So he stood 
blinking in the sun. 

‘You're new here,’ Walter said into the shade. 

Yeah.’ 

‘We don't get so many new people any more.’ 


‘No?’ 
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‘There used to be lots when the boats still docked here. For week. 
ends and suchlike.’ 

‘Yeah.’ 

‘But not now.’ 

‘No.’ 

Then there was a gap in the conversation into which the hea 
shimmered until Walter was very uncomfortable. To blush on a ho 
day is especially absurd, like a pen that will write under water. 

Walter wanted to do something, but his experience had not fitted 
him for action. He stared around at the buildings (which he kney 
well) and the trees (which he knew well) and the dust (which he 
knew well) and still his eyes came back to pierce the shade and reg 
on her, on the heavily ringed hands or the carelessly drooping eye 
lashes, and the throb. Though inside sluggish, inert, torpid, passion 
stirred; but he did not recognize this. 


5 It’s curious I don’t remember the colour of her eves for I cer 
tainly looked into them often enough. It’s my impression they wer 
ereen but I can’t be sure. So it is with love: it does not engrave the 
mind with fact but clouds it with memory. In any case vou didn’ 
look at Ruth’s eves, you looked at her legs: she was proverbialh 
built, all over, but the legs were best. It’s impossible to be dogmati 
in these matters: some are for shape, some for texture, some foy 
finish, many for sheer size. Ruth ranked in all divisions, but he 
secret was more subtle than this, for she exuded a promise whos 
effect was similar to that of the smell of bread baking in an oven 

The total effect was earthy. This can be overdone, as your great 
deep-cleft movie queens have overdone it, it being a great mistake ir 
these matters to mistake cleavage for passion. That is not what | 
mean by earthy. Essentially, Ruth was a peasant. She combined mam 
physical strains, but prominent among them were big bones, strony 
hands, and hips as broad as a barge. Her body had an animal qua 
itv: it was her basic form of communication. | have manv time 
walked into a room and felt her presence well before seeing her, a 
attraction irritatingly irresistible and frankly fundamental; she en 
couraged this, for whatever veneer society had applied to her man 
ners, her morals were those of the mink. 
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WHEN THE ELEPHANTS ROOST IN THE TREES 


Such women are rarely met in the cold latitudes and are to be 
cherished. 

6 We travelled a good deal by train, which was convenient, for 
she had a pass and a brother who had a pass and it did much to save 
money. 

‘| think’, she said one day in one of her cheerful moods, ‘that you 
love me more for my railway passes than for myself.’ This was un- 
true, but the passes were a great help. | 

We travelled from Kingston (where we attended university) to 
Ottawa (which was home) and less often to Toronto. Later I went 
to live in Toronto and she travelled from Kingston (where she 
attended university) to Toronto (where I attended university). It 
s no reflection on the schools that our education was gained within 
their precincts but outside their jurisdiction. 

Train journeys played a part in the drama: they were the locale of 
two misunderstandings, and at other times seemed to separate events. 
It was quite possible to endure an ordinary useful week in the city 
of Kingston, punctuate it with a train journey, and spend an amoral 
weekend in Toronto; these two distinct worlds were in fact held 
apart both in distance and in time by the railroad, a reliable and 
predictable instrument of society. Trains are to be recommended 
to a people seduced by the tyranny of the motor car. 

7 The first misunderstanding was not, I think, important. It arose 
in the simple inability of the male to understand his beloved, and 
to remark on it. 

Ruth was partly Jew. This was not generally known. In the resi- 
dence in Kingston in which Ruth lived there was a girl, a mag- 
nificent piece of goods, who became fond of a Jewish boy, so fond 
that it was a question whether she would marry him. Miscegenation 
was not practised by those genteel women who casually lost their 
virginity at Queen’s University: a slap, a tickle, even a jolly roll 
if fancy persisted, but no vows. And so one evening, when it had 
become clear that the girl was slipping rapidly to matrimony, her 
mates approached her in a room where they washed underwear and 
ironed and performed those domestic ablutions so necessary to 
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women, to explain to her the facts of life. Ruth was there, quiet in 
a corner, her mouth dry with shame, and very afraid. 

‘I wanted to speak out,’ she said later, ‘but I couldn't. | thought 
they might find out what I was.’ 

A man who has never lived among women and shared their yn. 
derwear-washing rooms cannot understand this sort of thing. It 
would be foolish in him to condemn it. It would be rashness to say 
that anyone should risk the hard violence of excommunication for 
admitting blood flowed in the vein. But as the winter landsca 
wheeled in a long slow arc past the rushing window of the train, | 
sugested to Ruth that she had betrayed herself. 

‘What would you know about it? You don’t have to live with jt 
It’s nothing to do with you.’ 

At that time I was still romantic and wished to share and comfort 
and give strength. This was my first love and this my first clear 
wound: God help the young and teach them to be humble. 


8 The second misunderstanding was, I fear, most serious. 

In a happy and experimental mood I had begun to grow a beard 
which justified my faith by coming out large, luxuriant, and with 
a bloom. Though subjected to numerous witticisms in its germinal 
stages, it soon became the envy of that small uncertain group of 
intellectuals of whom I was one. Ruth appreciated it. 

She said to me one afternoon, soon after the train had pulled out 
of Napanee, ‘Walter Gorn,’ she said, ‘that is a sincere beard and a 
scrumptious moustache.’ 

I was genuinely pleased. 

‘I’m afraid I can’t congratulate you on your beard,’ I replied 
frivolously, ‘though your moustache is coming along well.’ 

My recollection is the sky went black. 

A great, an unreasonable anger welled in her and then burst in 
tears. She admitted no reconciliation. | held Ruth in mv arms many 
times after that but I never believed she came close again. 

Let no philosopher tell you nations fall because of false footings or 
crumbling foundations. It is bad cosmetic arrangement or peeling 
veneer that heralds disaster. 


9 Feelings change, emotions mature: love is a trauma of unsure 
dimension. 
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WHEN THE ELEPHANTS ROOST IN THE TREES 


| realized, for example, and admitted, that Ruth was a frivolous 
woman. It may seem we are on the rim (or even in the cup) of 
bitterness, but it is not so. I wish to be accurate. One sees more 
clearly as the heart is drained. Ruth had brains, character, and talent. 
She lacked only the ability to organize these elements to a useful 
end, so that aimlessness produced in her a kind of dilettantism 
which, though charming in a restricted circle, was fatuous in the 
world at large. She had, for example, some feeling for dialogue and 
a desire to be known theatrically. This led her at various times to 
exhibit herself in female roles on the amateur stage, an activity that 
can be commended only in those in whom inhibition does not crab 
public expression. She was a hard worker and therefore competent 
in these roles, but her acting was such a pale and tortured reflection 
f her abilities that it seemed tawdry and false to one who knew her. 

This constitutes judgement, and I noticed with some surprise that 
| had made it, and also that the quality of ankles among the young 
women of Kingston had suddenly improved. I left Kingston. With 
this act my love for Ruth sounded a depth impossible to imagine, 
ind in separation loneliness blossomed in me until, in desperation, I 
began to keep a daily journal in which to exorcize with the wordy 
scrawl the impotent rage of being alone. 

I had a great desire to travel—to Europe, to Mexico, to Australia. 
I did not wish to go to Kingston. I invited Ruth to come to Toronto 
and she came, but less often as the months lengthened. 


10 Let no young man bundled in affection Cor an old one either) 
imagine he understands my suffering. In this period were Joan, 
Shirley, Michele, Laura, and Lois. 

\nd vet: a winter landscape washed in a watery sun. 
11 One day about this time I was leafing through the Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary and came upon the following entry: 


Eupractic. Inclined to act 
rightly. Carlvle. 


The discovery of this word (for which I have never found much 
use) marked a change of attitude: for some months I attempted to 
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merit the adjective. Fortunately this phase passed. 
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12 In periods of great danger we act with remarkable vigour and 
stupidity. It is not characteristic of a young man to be prescient and 
to show that insight that may distinguish him at fiftv. And vet some 
how we manage : sil planning to make the necessary blunders 
that preserve us. 

My last trip to Kingston to see Ruth was almost entirely com. 
posed of error. Since | knew that she was now deeply involved with 
some other person, I did not announce my arrival. This kind of 
behaviour particularly infuriated her, and when | at last ferreted 
her out she refused to speak to me. After consoling myself with a 
steak I went and sat on the doorstep of her rooming house until 
it was very late, reasoning that people must, sooner or later, return 
home. She was not at all surprised to see me there. 

‘I suppose’, she said in a tone of great resignation, ‘you want t 
come in.’ 

I did. 

The details of the scene that followed are boring and need not 
detain us. I would prefer to say the scales fell from my eves, but if 
they did it was only because I had glued them badly. Yet such wa: 
the intensity of my emotion that I felt all the hurt, bitterness, and 
loss it is possible to feel. Ruth cried a bit (I think for effect) when | 
made a final plea (I was very good at that sort of thing). But we 
recognized the hopelessness of it all. 

I finally stumbled out into the May night to wander aimlessh 
through the city. I hated it, for it was a warren of memories. I went 
to the lakefront where on similar nights we had bundled on a bench 
for warmth, and a great surge of remembrance washed over me 
nostalgia and a clear vision of a peace forever lost knotted so hard 
in my stomach that I was sick into Lake Ontario. 

The night trains that pass between the main cities of centra 
Canada cross, in the hours after midnight, at Kingston, and I final} 
made my way toward them. But that night the trains were late and | 
had to sit in the interminable anonymity of the station for almos 
an hour. 


13 Notes made in Kingston Station in the middle of a Mav night 
(from an old notebook): 
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WHEN THE ELEPHANTS ROOST IN THE TREES 


Bare, dark, the white fountain 

8 peo le: the 

| inevitable drunk—1 scared-looking fat lady who slobbers (legs like 
table le 29'S 

| bored young taxi driver—2 semi-bums (one in army coat 
| nondescript (he could be a businessman—anything) 

; young couple in love 

1 other self ) 

the hissing constant of a radiator 

the grille of the ticket window 

dull buzzing of a phone 

the girl empties her purse 

hot—one radiator ticks—or is it the telegraph? 

Time is measured in slow minutes 

There is no life beyond the grave ~exceptir mally evident here 

the hardbacked laminated waiting-room seats around the wall 

Bulletin Board: “Trade Mark C anada’ ‘Canadian Nat’ 

Yellow and brown colour scheme 

the blinking light of a taxi outside and vague noises in the background 

Oiled floors last but aren’t very beautiful (possible comparison with oiled 
souls???) 

‘Gents’ and ‘Ladies’ 


The ‘nondescript’ turned out to be a young undertaker on his 
way to Toronto to pick up a new hearse. He told me, when I asked, 
that business was good and picking up. He seemed too white, like a 
slug, excessively clean, and had pudgy hands, but he was pleasant 
nd most interesting about his work. I think he was happy. 
Requiescat. 

The drunk also got on our train. He eventually passed out, his 
face grotesque and red, and snored loudly in a deserted corner of 


the car. Later I found an empty bottle of hair tonic in the men’s 
toilet. > 


14 I saw Ruth once after that, some years later. We practically 
fell over one another while entering a restaurant in Ottawa late one 
ifternoon. She was nervous and I was embarrassed: we would have 
parted politely on the spot had we not been so well bred. 

It was one of these frenetic restaurants with piped-in music and 
our tea had only just come when that aural intrusion began to dis- 
gorge a song we were once in love to—I forget its name but the 
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words begin: ‘I will come back when the elephants roost in the 
trees, I will come back when the birds make love to the bees . . ’ 

‘Darling,’ Ruth said quite suddenly, in a voice that made me 
regret everything. “They're playing Our Song.’ 

I struck her. 

It was a cowardly thing to do. 


William Faulkner 
THE TOWN 


A COMPLETE entity by itself, this book follows “‘The 
Hamlet”, in the trilogy of the Snopes family. A limited 
edition of 450 author-signed copies are available at 
$15.00 

At all booksellers $3.95 
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GEORGE WOODCOCK 


A Road in the Andes 


Down through the long coastal desert of Peru, from the border of 

Ecuador to the border of Chile, runs the long asphalted ribbon of 

the Pan-American highway. Cutting through the vast dead city of 

Chan Chan and running in the shadow of pre-Inca Pachacamac, 

passing the orange groves of Nazca and the sugar fields of Ica, 

linking the ancient northern city of Trujillo (traditional centre of 
liberal revolutions) with the ancient southern city of Arequipa 
traditional centre of military coups), it gives a unity to the Peru- 
vian seaboard that the rest of that country of mountain and jungle 
has not yet achieved. 

It is also, with one small exception, the only fully paved highway 
in Peru. The exception, which is in a way the subject of these notes, 
sa short stretch of thirty miles of road that runs from a compara- 
tively small mining town in the Andes to an even smaller market 
town. The mining town is La Oroya, the market town is Tarma, 
and they, and the road that links them, epitomize rather dramatically 

_ some of the characteristic and—to many strangers—disquieting as- 
ts of Peruvian social life. 

We first saw La Oroya on our journey from Lima into the west- 
ern Andes. The Central Railway of Peru clambers on multiple 
switchbacks up the steep mountainsides and crawls through the 
high, bare valleys of the range until, almost sixteen thousand feet 

, above the sea, it crosses the continental divide and dips into the 
valley of the Mantaro. La Oroya lies some three thousand feet 
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below the pass, in a wide bowl where the high black chimneys of 
its smelters stand dramatically against twisted limestone crags whose 
marmoreal pallor led the local Indians to call them the Hills of the 
Moon. 

I have never been in Johannesburg, but my imaginary picture of 
that city is dominated—on a larger scale, of course—by the same 
mixture of industrialism and primitivism as one encounters on enter 
ing La Oroya. At first all one sees of the town are the great soot 
mine buildings and the long lines of rough brick dwellings where 
the workers live; these are little more than cubicles, each with , 
small kitchen at the back and in the front a single room where the 
whole family camp, usually without the mediation of a bed between 
them and the floor. I use the word ‘c: amp’ deliberately, for there is 3 
pervadingly transient air about life in La Oroya. The miners are 
mostly Quechua Indians from the surrounding sierra—descendant 


of the Inca’s subjects, and even in the industrial environment the: 
live almost as if they had never left their native valleys. Wearing th 
brilliant multiple skirts of colonial days, the women cook in earthen 
ware pots—preferably in the open—the stodgy potato soup called 
chupe that has been an Andean staple since the days before histon 
They shop in little markets where the medicine woman and th 
coca-seller do as good a trade as they would in any remote villag 
that had never seen a doctor. Even the music that screams from the 
loudspeakers in the hole-in-the-wall eating houses is mountain 
music, with chola women chanting harshly to the resonant beat o 
deep-bellied harps and the screech of quenas. 

Like most Peruvian mining centres, La Oroya was founded by th 
Spaniards, and on the hill above the modern settlement the battere 
but graceful wooden-balconied houses of colonial days still ove 
hang the narrow streets that smell of urine and aji. Red-cheeke 
half-breed girls stand in the doorways selling chica, the cloudy brow: 
maize beer, and barefooted boys fly kites in the shabby plazas. 


But the worlds of Indian peasantry, of Spanish colonial town lif 
of a delayed industrial revolution making its own little Blac 
Country among the mountains—these are not the only aspects | 
La Oroy a. There is a fourth life that in a sense presides over ther 

all, and unites them into the curious amalgam that makes the tow, 
typical of so much in modern Peruvian life. 
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A ROAD IN THE ANDES 


[he old Spanish town and the long ranks of miners’ hovels are all 
on one side of the Mantaro, which at this point has scooped itself a 
deep gorge with precipitous rock sides. Over the river, and enclosed 
at the rear by tall cliffs, lies a suburb of bungalows that are in- 
habited by the engineers and officials of the mining corporation. 
Most of them, like their company, are American, and they and their 
families carry on a life whose detachment from that of the Indians 
they employ is both assured and symbolized by the bridge that is 
the only way across the gorge; it is guarded constantly by armed 
men, and no-one is allowed to cross without a pass. oa 


La Oroya, indeed, is a living example of a quasi-colonial past that 
is on its way out in most other parts of Latin America; in Peru it 
survives, and this settlement of American technicians, living a very 
similar life to that of English officials in the old India, is an in- 
dication of the power that foreign capital still holds in the Andes. 
\merican, English, and German corporations control not only the 
railways, the internal airways, and most of the large-scale mining in 
Peru, but also several of the important banks and much of the sugar 
industry. Revolutions flare up, governments change, dictators rise 
and depart, as General Odria departed during the early weeks of our 
visit to Peru, but in this ballet of the Ins and Outs the economic 
power of the foreign corporations has suffered surprisingly little 
diminuation. 

This situation is linked closely with the general social backward- 
ness Of Peru. Its one permanently effective revolution was the 
independence movement of the early nineteenth century; this trans- 
ferred power from the Spanish-born military and official caste to the 
creole gentry, and power still remains to all intents and purposes in 
the uneasy alliance between landlords, generals, and foreign com- 
panies. Since there is only a small middle class, liberal movements 
have been weak, particularly as they have gained almost no support 
from the peasants of the Andes who withdrew from anything re- 
sembling political interests after the defeat of the Indian rebellion 
under Tupac Amaru in the 1780s. Nothing resembling the Mexican 
agrarian revolution has ever taken place in Peru, and the hacienda 
system carries on very much as it did a hundred years ago; in some 
regions the labourers on the great latifundia still work for fifteen 
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cents a day plus a food allowance that consists of little more than 
maize and potatoes. Illiteracy is common, and among the peasants 
of the sierra it is the rule rather than the exception; as only those 
who write can vote, this means that the majority of poorer Peruvians 
are disenfranchised. 

These facts are the background to some of the oddities of Peruvian 
political life, and they in turn take us back to La Oroya and to that 
magnificently engineered road that runs from there down through 
the mountains to Tarma. By the time we made this trip we had 
already seen a good deal of the Andes and of the bad gravel and 
dirt roads that link the shabby and often decrepit highland towns, 
The Tarma road was therefore something of a surprise as, starting 
out from the station at La Oroya, it climbed, smooth and wide, into 
the bare mountaintop pastures, where the grazing llamas raised their 
long necks and eyed us with the disdainful glances of transmigrated 
dowagers. Later it descended into the valley where Tarma lay: the 
slopes of the mountains were patterned brilliantly with the yellow 
and green and orange of the ‘hanging fields’, those farms at im 
probably steep angles that are tilled by the Indian communes forced 
out of the rich valley bottoms by the Spaniards. Our neighbour on 
the bus pointed out a ribbon of grey stone tracing its way along th 
opposite hillside and then passing under the modern highway ané 
disappearing into a narrow break in the rocks. ‘It is the Inca road 
he said. ‘Once it was the great military wav from Quito to Bolivia 
and the Indians still use it for their pack trains of ]lamas.’ 

Eventually Tarma came into sight far below as we careened dow 
the hairpin bends. The width of the road had led us to expect 
large city. Instead, as we saw it clustering in the valley, we realized 
that Tarma was small, and pleasant as these sierra towns go; th 
white stuccoed houses that clambered up the hillsides among th 
eucalyptus groves gave it a frail suggestion of Tuscany. 

However, we soon learned that it was not merely the road t 
Tarma that was remarkable, for as we walked through the town 
modest streets we passed more new and ambitious buildings tha 
we had seen anywhere else in Peru; a massive and ornate cathedr 


glittered over the little plaza, a large hospital stood ready for som 


general to open with formal pomp, a finely designed market hi 
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A ROAD IN THE ANDES 


was being completed, and two new schools had just been put into 
peration. 

How, in a country where relatively little money filters through the 
sublic financial system to construction projects, had such a small 
“ come to be so grandly favoured? We put the question to a 

yung — engineer whom we met in the bar of the Govern- 

It is all very simple,’ he said. ‘You have heard of General Odria, 
ur late President? Well, there you have your explanation. Odria 
was a native of Tarma. He went away as a little barefooted cholito, 
and he came back as a dictator, resolved to do ev erything he could 
for his home town. That, incidentally, is why you find this hotel 

. good. Odria built it for his own pleasure. And while he was in 
jwer it was often very uncomfortable to be staying here, for as 
«on as the President wanted to take a holiday, all the guests would 
be turned out, and Odria would come up on his special train to La 
Orova. Then he would drive down on that fine new road, and he 
and his guards would take over the hotel. You noticed the two little 
senthouses on the roof? That was where the machine gunners used 

} watch whenever he was in residence.’ 

It had been the same, the engineer added, with the cathedral, the 
hospital, the market hall, the schools; all of them had been built 
by Odria during the last six years—to the greater giory of his native 
town and its native son. “The moral is,’ concluded the engineer with 
that mild cynicism that enters every Peruvian’s voice when he talks 
f politics, ‘that each town in Peru should provide a president in 
its turn, and then every place would be as well off as Tarma. But it 
would take a long time before all of them could be satisfied.’ 


Odria, who came into power through one of Arequipa’s military 
sings and ruled Peru with a rough hand for several years, was a 
dictator of the traditional Latin-American type, ruling through the 
army and the semi-military Civil Guard but developing no mass 
ideology in the Fascist manner. His transformation of Tarma ex- 
pressed the exhibitionist side of his nature, but it was also in that 
patriarchal tradition that often characterizes rulers in those countries 
where the political morality sees little wrong in a man of power 
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looking after his own—his own class, his own friends, his own 
region. 

Yet in one respect Odria showed himself wiser than the usual 
old-fashioned military despot. In the end he felt the current of 
opinion running strongly against him, and he slipped out of power. 
with a good grace. Just before we reached Peru, he surprised every., 
one by ordering elections that were free in more than name, and his 
own candidate was defeated, not by a liberal but by a conservative 
of a less extreme kind who had made a deal with an underground 
movement that was rich in votes. . 


When Odria’s power came to an end, a wave of extreme relief” 


passed over Peru, and everywhere we met people who were anxious} 
to talk about the days when talking had been unwise; of the dozen; 
with whom we discussed the dictatorship, only two said anything 
in favour of Odria, and they were foreigners—a Swiss and 3 
Hungarian—who had profited financially from his regime. The 
stories of corruption that we heard were perhaps the least impor 
tant; almost no South American government falls from office withou 
such accusations being made, with more or less justification. More 
damning were the reports of discrimination, and it was surprising 
how many we, as strangers, heard from the lips of victims. We me 
young men who had been expelled from universities for trying 
organize the students, and public servants pried out of office becaus 
men with friends in the government wanted their jobs. And ther 
there were the more sinister tales—tales of the paid army of in 
formers who moved about the towns listening to conversations, ¢ 
the midnight raids in which journalists were spirited away to th 
damp penal islands offshore from Callao, of politicians and ever 
generals having to seek safety in flight when they had become to 
ae riously popular. It was all, no doubt, the common routine of Latin 
American dictatorship, and the Nazis would doubtless have laughe: , 
at such amateur oppression, but the atmosphere of perilous un 
certainty that our informants evoked was distressing enough. It we 
understandable that so many people were joyful to see the end : 
it all. 

But would the next regime be much better? Once again when the ’ 
question was asked, the cynical look would return to Peruvian face:, 
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A ROAD IN THE ANDES 


Ir would not be worse, everyone was sure. It might even be a great 
deal better. But one had to remember that the new President, Prado, 
was himself a landlord, a mine-owner, and a millionaire. That was 
as far as most of them would go. The long years of political cor- 
ruption, the endless betrayals that are part of normal political life 
in so many Latin-American countries, had worn away the fabric of 
confidence until it had become, at best, a frail and tenuous mem- 
brane. 

As for us, we could form no clear impression. We knew that the 
political prisoners were being released, that the outlawed parties 
were being legalized, that the exiles were being called home and the 
informers had dropped out of sight; these seemed to be positive signs. 
But there was much that remained of a regime of arbitrary force. 
Still, under the new government, the spurred and sworded Civil 
Guards swaggered in large numbers about the mining towns and set 
up roadblocks throughout the country to examine travellers. Once, 
in the Cordillera Blanca, we had to present our passports to seven 
groups of guards within a hundred miles, and on another occasion, 
in Arequipa, my wife and I were taken from a car in which we were 
travelling and questioned in a guard house by two ofhicers. Where 
police power is so ubiquitous and so open, it is hard to feel that one 
s in a country in which freedom has much real meaning, at least 
to those who are accustomed to rule. 


But let us return to that road among the mountains. For it went 
na little way bevond Tarma, towards the jungle, and one day we 
travelled in this direction to find a miraculous shrine of which we 
had been told. After a while we turned off the highway and drove 
up a narrow lane, bordered by scarlet wild geraniums, towards a 
white church in the foothills. It was Indian farming country, and in 
the little steep fields, where ploughs would have been useless, the 
peasants were digging with palas, the strange narrow spades of the 
In A donkey walked slowly and obstinately before us, dis- 
regarding the wild hooting of our driver. The church was very 
simple; its main architectural peculiarity was that it had been built 
against a granite cliff, which formed the end wall. A grinning cretin 


tood in the doorway and waved us into the candlelit interior. On 
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the bare rock above the altar was a painting of Christ covered by q 
sheet of glass. The legend claimed that one night a group of Indians. 
lost in a storm, had sheltered against the cliff; next morning, when 
they gave thanks for being alive, they discovered the painting which 
had appeared miraculously during the night. 

To me the most interesting fact about this shrine was that it had 
not been exploited in the same way as similar shrines in Spain and 
Mexico. There was no pretentiousness, no commercial organization, 
A line of ugly Victorian painted vases, filled with peach blossom, 
stood on the altar, and three peasant girls prayed before them; the 
cretin mopped and mowed in the doorway and a car drew up from 
which two tight-skirted, high-heeled halfbreed women from some 
jungle village came tottering in to make their devotions. That wa; 
all; there was not a priest to be seen. And yet the very simplicity of 
the place was impressive within its setting; it seemed to belong 
authentically to the same life as the men digging in the steep fields 
and the long train of llamas that came stepping delicately up th 
lane, driven by a giggling little girl and following a leader decked 
out in an eared cap of ribbons and a cord of hanging bells. If L 
Oroya’s social stratifications and Tarma’s crystallizations of a dic 


tator’s dream of benevolence had their meanings in terms ¢ 
Peruvian society, so had this little shrine in a remote corner of the 
Andean countryside. But that meaning had little to do with is 
overt religious purpose; it seemed rather to suggest the deliberat 
aloofness of the Andean peasants, still clinging to so much of the 
Inca and colonial pasts, from all that alien world of foreign in- 
dustrialists and creole dictators. 
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Contemporary Verse: 


A Canadian Quarterly 


The beginning was in the best tradition: enthusiastic, unpremedi- 
tated, and by any standards except those of little magazine pub- 
lication, wildly unbusinesslike. 


Dorothy Livesay was visiting me in Victoria during the Easter 


weekend of 1941. Anne Marriott and Doris Ferne came to spend 


in afternoon and we talked of writing, chiefly of what someone has 
lled the emphatic disregard of poetry in Canada. The climate of 


the time was particularly depressing. As Harriet Monroe of Poetry 


Chicago) had written of the American scene thirty years earlier: 
No editor is looking for long poems; he wants something light and 
onvenient. The average magazine editor’s conception of verse is 


: emthing that will fill out a page.’ The chances of publication in 


‘anada for an unknown writer, or for a writer experimenting with 
new verse forms, or concerned with social or political themes, were 
ilmost non-existent. 

There was the Canadian Poetry Magazine, with its strong bias 

ward traditional form and content; Canadian Forum with a liberal 
policy but limited space; the university quarterlies, also with limited 

> and the further limitations inherent in their position as repre- 
sentative of a dignified academic tradition; and Saturday Night, 
which stated frankly that it looked chiefly for short verses that fitted 


onveniently into its make-up. The women’s magazines and a few 
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newspapers that printed popular verse exhausted the list. In England 
and the United States small literary magazines sprouted freely, 
welcoming new writers, encouraging fresh techniques, fighting vigor- 
ous battles with the mass-guardianship of public taste. They had 
in 1941 no relatives in Canada. 

I think it was Dorothy Livesay who said: ‘We could start 4 
poetry magazine ourselves.’ I am afraid it was I who said: ‘It’s g 
nice pipe dream.’ But we poked tentatively at the edges of the idea 
and it began to seem possible. Someone said: ‘Who would be the 
editor?” wad we all answered together: ‘Alan Crawley.’ 

His name was not then huni ‘ti eastern Canada. A Winnipeg 
lawyer whose concern with poetry had begun in a London acquaint. 
ance with Harold Monroe and the Poetry Bookshop, he had moved 
to British Columbia after an illness resulting in the loss of his sight 
had forced him to retire from his profession. Writers in Vancouver 
and Victoria knew his sympathetic approach to modern poetry, had 
received from him much help and encouragement, and had learned 
to depend on his critical judgement. We decided that afternoon that 
Dorothy, returning to Vancouver the next day, should talk the pro 
ject over with lane and try to persuade him to undertake it. 

The thick file of letters that went between Victoria and Van. 
couver in the next two months reflects our uncertainty and in 
decision. That second year of the war seemed an unpropitious time 
to start a literary magazine. Also, none of us had anv very clear 
idea of the practical problems involved. Dorothy refused to admit 
any difficulties and continued to prod the rest of us to a decision 
Finally, in June, Alan wrote to the group in Victoria: ‘In spite of 
the distress of the times and the prospect of disquiet and unsettled 
days to come, I feel that the idea of a publication of a magazine of 
Canadian verse is a worthwhile and reasonable venture that could 
do much to help modern Canadian writers, for I know of no mag 
zine now that is giving this help. I am willing and enthusiastic t 
do what I can for it.’ 

Until I re-read those early letters I had forgotten how unformu 
lated all our ideas were and how many details had to be discussed 
and settled. There was the question of a name. Some of the group 
felt Cand a few critics, Garnet Sedgwick for one, later said) that the 
name finally chosen, Contemporary Verse: A Canadian Quarterly, 
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carried a chauvinistic suggestion of excluding any but Canadian 
writing. We did not originally intend any such limitation and a few 
poems by American writers were printed in some of the early issues, 
hut we soon dropped this policy as irrelevant to our real purpose. 

The immediate problem—one of the trickiest for any magazine— 
was the contents of the first number. A magazine, once established, 
sets up a sort of magnetic field; like attracts like, and writers find 
their way to it, but the first numbers must set the pattern. We could 
count on work from British Columbia, but we felt that it was impor- 
tant that the magazine Cif there was to be one) should not begin 
as a regional publication. ‘I am most anxious [Alan wrote] that this 
should not be a boost to friends of the founders and certainly not a 
magazine of work by a small group.’ He wrote to poets in the East: 
\. J. M. Smith and P. K. Page in Montreal, Earle Birney in Toronto, 
Kay Smith, Leo Kennedy. They sent encouraging replies, and manu- 
scripts; we had enough poems for a first number. 

We drew up a rather formal working agreement. The editorial 
ofice was the Crawley living-room in West Vancouver. Alan’s 
responsibility as editor was defined: ‘To read all manuscripts sub- 
mitted, to have the final and sole right of acceptance or rejection, 


] 
; 
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and to determine the contents of each issue.’ The founding com- 
mittee felt strongly that the choosing of poems for the magazine 
was a one-man job; there should be no board of editors or editorial 
dvisers. The later course of CV proved, I believe, the rightness 
f this decision. An editor with strong individual taste and the free- 
dom to exercise it gave the magazine a pe rsonal life and flavour too 
often watered down by the inevitable compromises of an editorial 
board. 

\nother early plan was that manuscripts should come to the 
editor anonvmously and he should make his decisions before know- 
ng the author's identity. The complications of working this out 
proved too dificult and the idea was dropped. Undoubtedly it would 
have been dropped quickly in any case as it became clear that the 
editor's knowledge of a writer’s standards and potentialities entered 
rightly into his judgement of the work. 

Printing and circulation of the magazine were handled in Vic- 
toria. The committee investigated printing costs and found that one 
hundred copies of a sixteen-page booklet could be mimeographed 
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for sixteen dollars. (Actually it was a multilithing process on good 
paper, and the result was clear and satisfactory.) With the cost of 
promotion letters, envelopes, and postage, twenty-five dollars would 
bring out the first issue; one hundred subscribers at one dollar each 
would carry the magazine for the first year. We sold twenty-five 
subscriptions in advance, and Contemporary Verse was in business, 
In the light of present-day printing costs I look at that original 
budget with considerable wry nostalgia. 

The Victoria group met for making up printer's copy, proof- 
reading, and mailing. My responsibility as business manager included 
‘the receipt and payment of all money; distribution of magazine to 
subscribers, reviewers, and others; and clerical work ex than re. 
ceiving and returning of manuscripts.’ The impression of early eff. 
ciency is misleading. Our subscription list for the first year was 
kept in a ten-cent scribbler. As correspondence with advertisers, 
libraries, and news-agencies overflowed the desk in the corner of my 
dining-room, more business-like methods became necessary, and we 
oraduated after the fourth number to card-index and letter files, 

The first issue, mailed that September to seventy-five subscribers 
contained nine poems. Alan Crawley’s half-page foreword was not 
a formal manifesto; it stated simply his conviction that 


. truth and beauty is not all told; that there are many writers of our 
own times who can speak to us in words and images and forms that 
interest and appeal; and that for most of us their writings are too hard 
to come by. A small group of readers and writers, sharing these feelings, 
send out this first issue . . . in high hope that it and succeeding num- 
bers may play a worthy part in the building of Canadian literature. 


A modest enough beginning. But a few reviewers perceived a new 
intention, heretical or hopeful according to their viewpoint: 


‘The younger poets of Canada, chiefly those who wish to break away 
from the binding tradition of their elders, have made for themselves 
a new outlet for their thoughts."—Vancouver Province 

‘A new quarterly, devote od to verse of an experimental nature, such 
as the poetry of Leo Kennedy and A. J. M. Smith.’"—Globe and Mail 

‘If you buy this little pamphlet you will get wit . . . satire 
music . . . imagination . . . and where else can you get all that for 
two bits?’—Northrop Frve in Canadian Forum 


Subscriptions and (more important) manuscripts continued t 
come in. With the fourth issue CV had printed poems by twenty: 
seven writers. Some of these were well known; others (Page 
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Souster, Wreford, Waddington) were new names in Canadian 
writing. It was never any part of Alan Crawley’s policy to establish 
what John Lehmann has called a machinery of literary opinion- 
makers. Poets working their way to their own solutions—political 
and economic, religious, or personal—stood side by side in the maga- 
zine; the editor's concern was with the honesty and quality of the 
work. His editorial preface in the fourth issue made this explicit: 


The aims of Contemporary Verse are simple and direct and seem 
worthy and worthwhile. These aims are to entice and stimulate the 
writing and reading of poetry, and to provide means for its publication 
free from restraint of politics, prejudices or placations, and to keep 
open its pages to poetry that is sincere in thought and expression and 
contemporary in theme, treatment and technique. 


In making up each issue the aim was to publish whenever pos- 
sible representative groups of poems by writers rather than collections 
of single pieces. This, I think (looking now at the files), was one 
of the most valuable aspects of the magazine—tracing the threads 
f individual development that were forming the pattern of Canadian 
writing. There are poems whose length would have barred them 
from other magazines: Dorothy Livesay’s Call My People Home 
takes the whole of one issue. Another issue is made up of the work 
of three writers: Louis Dudek, James Reaney, and Raymond Souster. 
Groups of poems by P. K. Page, Miriam W addington, Kay Smith, 
Dorothy Livesay, Anne Wilkinson, and Earle Birney form sub- 
stantial portions of many numbers. There are contributors whose 
etic maturity antedated CV: A. M. Klein, L. A. MacKay, Robert 
Finch, Roy Daniells, and Ralph Gustafson. There is posthumous 
publication of poems by Bertram Warr, the gifted young Canadian 
killed in action with the RAF; and there is the first work of a 
moro Alberta writer, J. K. Heath, followed by the news of his 
death with the Canadian Army in Korea. There are poems by 
Irving Layton, Ronald Hambleton, Anne Marriott, and Margaret 
Avison; the first publication of poems by Jay Macpherson—the list 
could be much longer. ‘I envy you’, John Sutherland w rote to Alan, 
‘vour knack of catching all the promising young poets.’ There are 
many writers who made one or two appearances and then dropped 
from sight; but most of the books of poetry published in Canada 
since 194] have some part of their roots in Contemporary Verse. 
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The quarterly tables of contents do not tell the whole story. Much 
of the help and encouragement Alan Crawley gave young poets 
was offered in personal letters. As a matter of fact CV never printed 
a formal rejection slip and that was less from motives of economy 
than from Alan’s feeling, expressed in an early letter, that ‘with this 
new magazine, having no established standard or reputation, a 
formal note is unsuitable and some criticism " mss. should be 
made by me.’ His wife Jean, an unnamed but active member of the 
magazine committee, read him letters and manuscripts: those poems 
that he needed to consider more carefully he frequently copied jn 
braille. As CV ceased to be new and the standard became estab. 
lished, the letters to poets that went from his typewriter became a 
very large part of his editorial work. The replies he received left no 
doubt that the writers valued his help. One from P. K. Page may 
be quoted in part; it expresses a feeling repeated in many others 


Dear Alan, 


I have been thinking about writing in Canada a great dea] lately— 
largely, I suppose, in connection with the Royal Commission. And 
naturally I have been thinking about you and CV. 

. Little magazines are essential in Canada if the movement—dare 


one call it that?—which has begun is to continue. But little mags are 
not the entire answer. Your policy has always been one in which you 


were as much concerned with the developme nt of vour contributors as 
you were with the standards of your magazine. Ot hae magazines ma\ 
be just as concerned but they do less shout it. 

Your criticism, € nceouragem ent, and even chastise m if have 


been enormous!y helpful to me—as rye have I know to other writers.... 
By publishing the work of young writers CV has helped to fill l a tre 
mendously important gap. But more important than that has been the 
part played by you in being so much more than an editor. 


In 1951 a special anniversary number marked ten vears of pub 


lication. To writers the magazine appeared to be a firmly estab 
lished institution; but Alan Crawley’s foreword shows that his ow 


resolve was weakening. Speaking of the enthusiasm with which th 
work had begun, he wrote: 


During this summer and up to a few weeks ago I have been waver- 
ing and ‘distrustful or my decision [to carry on the magazine]; even 
though the many letters . . . convince me that CV has given needed 
help and encouragement to many young writers, that there is still need 
for this work to go on, and that much of what we h ped would and 
could be done has been accomplished. 
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I am disappointed that I have been unable to find the money with 
which to extend CV’s circulation, and I had hoped to mark this anniver- 
sary by announcing some improvement in the magazine’s makeup and 
some payment to future contributors for their work. But neither of 
these things seem likely to happen. 


The always precarious state of CV’s finances was not the whole 
cause of his uncertainty, although the problem was real enough. 
Printing costs had risen to nearly $100 an issue, and our rigidly 
restricted budget had never allowed the hoped-for change from 
mimeograph to type (except for printed covers that were made pos- 
sible by a small amount of advertising, chiefly the continued support 
of two publishing houses, the Ryerson Press and Macmillan of 
Canada). The three hundred $1.00 subscriptions no longer covered 
costs and only occasional unexpected gifts prevented an annual 
deficit. The core of the problem was the inability of either Alan or 
myself to carry the additional work involved in any real extension 
of the magazine's scope or circulation. The publishing committee 
had dissolved some years before as a working unit (not, it should be 
said, from any loss of interest but through pressure of outside cir- 
umstances), and additional money, even if it could be found, 
would not solve our difficulties unless energetic assistants could also 
be recruited. Any great increase in the work of correspondence, 
promotion, or even distribution of an enlarged subscription list 
seemed impossible. 

But bevond these physical limitations a deeper uncertainty arose 
from Alan’s own belief that the magazine was flagging in vitality. 
Some new writers continued to appear: Wilfred Watson, Phyllis 
Webb, Daryl Hine; but too often it was dificult to make up the 
quarterly issue, and publishing dates were delayed in the hope that 
more work would come in. The backlog of the magazine was still 
the work of long-time contributors now fairly established. Although 
\lan’s interest in these poets had in no way lessened, he felt that 
with other channels of publication now open to them, their need 
for CV had diminished. 

Private letters from others concerned with Canadian writing sug- 
gested that this was not a unique or a personal problem. John Suth- 
erland wrote of his own difficulty in finding material for Northern 
Review. F. R. Scott spoke of ‘this apathy, everywhere, thick and 
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heavy like a fog’. Robert Weaver, reviewing CV's anniversary num. 
ber Cin The Critic) wrote: 
Now [for the past half decade] Canadian poetry has been in a state of 
flux. Few new poets have appeared and most of the older ones write less 
excitingly and less often. . . . When Mr Crawley feels uncertain of 
himself and the future of his magazine at the present time, it seems to 
me that he is simply reflecting the uncertainties of Canadian poetry 
during a period of change. 
The suggestion that CV might not continue brought urgent pro- 
tests from writers: ‘Impossible to think of the literary scene and CY 
not there.’ ‘I am writing poetry because there is a Contemporary 
Verse.’ ‘The United States has a hundred good outlets for poetry: 
Canada has one.’ A group of poets in Montreal telegraphed en. 
couragement, pressing their argument in the following letter from 
Louis Dudek: 

That telegram from F. R. Scott’s home came with or went with a 
true concern for CV and a desire to make you realize how important 
we think it is. A few hundred readers? Say it were ten. Ten may be 
the node of life in the midst of an organism, one of the small live cells. 


Literature is that important. . Trying to pray the ghost back into 
the body. An impossible undert: king? At any rate one has no right to 


give up. 

Under this pressure Alan agreed, rather against his own in 
clination and judgement, to continue. But a vear later he reached 
a firm decision and this time no argument could move him. Indeed 
he gave no opportunity for argument. The issue for Autumn 195) 
carried the announcement: 

We have a strong belief that the work of a little magazine under 
the same editor’s direction declines in time from its peak of usefulness. 
In this conviction we close our files and write the abrupt and final 
statement that this is the last issue of CV. 

This is not a sudden decision nor a capricious one. It has been made 
after much consideration and is weighted with regret at the termination 
of eleven years of an absorbing and rewarding job. Some of the reasons 
which have impelled us are personal, but firmly underlying them is 
the belief expressed in the first sentence of this note. 

Undoubtedly personal reasons did play some part. The Crawk 
home in Caulfield had been sold, and the conte mplated move 
the family to the Okanagan would have greatly complicated th 
bringing out of the magazine. And, as many other publishers 
little magazines have discovered, it was not always easy to find t 
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time or energy for the work involved. But there were few readers or 
-ontributors who agreed that ‘the same editor’s direction’ had lost 
ny of its usefulness. 

In writing of the ending of the magazine it is difficult not to 
strike a tone of obituary, but I do not want to end on that note. In 
1949 Earle Birney wrote, in the brief submitted by CV ‘on behalf 
f poetry and the writers of poetry in Canada’ to the Massey Com- 
mission: ‘It is the only Canadian verse magazine which has con- 
sistently maintained high editorial standards. It has introduced a 
number of important younger Canadian writers to the public and 
encouraged them to continue writing. What space it has been able 
to give to criticism has been intelligently used. The whole tone of 
he magazine has been literary, responsible, and stimulating.’ 

Contemporary Verse, then, is part of the record of Canadian 
poetry during one of the liveliest periods of its dev elopment. The 
group who worked with Alan Crawley believe that the ‘high hope’ 
that sent out the first number was well founded and well fulfilled. 


THE GLASS CAGE 


by J. B. Priestley 


The world premiere of this latest play from 
the pen of J. B. Priestley was held in Toronto 
on March 5th. It was written especially for 
the Crest Theatre. 

Price $2.50 


BRITISH BOOK SERVICE (CANADA) LTD. 


1068 Broadview Ave. Toronto 6 
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Francois Mauriac and Ins Critics 


To write a criticism of Mauriac’s novels is in part to write their 
apology—which is in turn to work over ground that Mauriac has 
painstakingly covered himself. Few French novelists have com: 
under such heavy fire from every quarter, and none has so conscien 
tiously replied to his critics. This public defence of his work,! whic 
is a running commentary on his aims as a novelist, provides a vali¢ 

scale for judging his achievement. It also gives unusual insight int 
the growth of the artist's mind, for the ‘apologia, far from being 
mere self-justification, is a record of self-criticism, reassessment 
and renewal. This Gallic candour, mistrusted as exhibitionism } 
most Anglo-Saxon writers who prefer to keep creative problems dark 
professional secrets, leads Mauriac to write clearly and serious! 
about the art of the novel. His theory, because it is always carried 
into practice, deserves close attention. All his critical writing reflects 
complete probity of character. 

As profoundly earnest men often invite the sharpest criticism, s 
Mauriac has been attacked on half a dozen scores by great an 
small alike. The most provocative criticism has come from fello 
novelists who do not share his religious views—Gide and Sartre 
But fellow Catholics have not been backward and their reproof he 


1Principally contained in Le Roman (1928), God and Mammon (1929 
and Le Romancier et ses personnages (1933), but also developed in bi 
graphical sketches on other writers: André Lafon (1924), Jacques Rivier 
(1926), Jean Racine (1928), and in many later critical studies, prefaces, an 
personal essays. 
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FRANCOIS MAURIAC AND HIS CRITICS 


ranged from careful correction on doctrinal points by Jacques 
Maritain to the outright denunciation of an Abbé Bethléem who, 
as spokesman for la Bonne Presse, has blacklisted Mauriac along 
with the atheists. 

Nor has Mauriac ever been a popular favourite. The common run 
of readers, on this continent as well as in France, have little more 
than guarded praise for his work. His artistic talent is widely 
acclaimed and carries over even in translation; his artistic outlook is 
variously condemned as pessimistic, depressing, unhealthy, perverted, 

+ Jansenistic. To describe how Mauriac parried these criticisms or 
adjusted to them is to describe his development as a novelist. 

Mauriac has not always been accused of Jansenism, nor have his 
novels always been found morbid. As a young author he was heralded 
as champion of ‘prudence and delicacy’ and his work was contrasted 
by one pious critic to the ‘outrageous intemperance in expression’ 
of certain female novelists. In the two volumes of verse and three 
novels that were written before 1920 there was certainly little to 
suggest that the prudent young poet would become an expert in the 
roman noir to rival Colette herself. But it was a metamorphosis that 
Mauriac approved. In later years he wrote disparagingly, ‘I entered 
the literary world an angelic altar-boy fresh from the sacristy’, and 
was reluctant to include the early novels and poems in the complete 
edition of his works. Yet, although the young poet seems so different 
from the mature novelist, they have significant traits in common, 
ind the first step towards understanding Mauriac is to relate the 
two. 

The hero of La Robe prétexte (1914), hesitating on the brink of 
adolescent love, suffers because he cannot, like his companions, 
bandon himself to pleasure without remorse. ‘I am not free to sin,’ 
he thinks to himself. ‘Against sin God had armed me with timidity, 
disgust, religious and family scruples. At the moment of temptation 
il] the dogmas, all the commandments of God were suddenly pro- 
claimed in the depths of my being by an inner voice.’ This timid 
devout child who ‘tortured himself with thoughts of death and 
eternity, with the general confession and ill-defined sins’ is a recur- 
rent figure in Mauriac’s work. We meet him in different guises in 


*Titles of Mauriac’s works are only given in French where no English 
translation is available. Dates are alwavs those of the first French edition. 
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novels as widely spaced as The Enemy (1924), The Fronteng 
Mystery (1933), The Woman of the Pharisees (1941), and The 
Weakling (1951). He is the child brought up by women and Priest 
in a closed, pious atmosphere of middle-class respectability. He jg 
the child ‘who was punished because he would not play’; the child 
who was put to bed with his arms in a cross on his chest and a rosay 
interlaced in his fingers. It is the same one that Mauriac describy 
in an autobiographical essay: ‘1 was an unhappy child, wounded }y 
the least things.’ 

But as the child moves through adolescence, another side of his 
character is revealed. In La Robe prétexte a would-be libertine of ap 
uncle, by his racy though fatuous conversation, gives the youn 
hero a taste of ‘an art, a literature, a philosophy of lite glorifying 
the flesh and all those unknown pleasures which were so attractive 
that he was forbidden even to think of them’. For Claude Favereay 
ex-seminarian in Flesh and Blood (1920), the first stirring of pas 
sion translates itself into the appeal of the physical world, and th 
beauty of nature induces a sensuous paganism. Other voung men 
in Mauriac’s novels—Daniel Trassis in Le Fleuve de feu (1923 
Raymond Courréges in The Desert of Love (1925)—succumb to th 
less subtle pleasures of the world and the flesh. And finally, jn 
some cases, as for Jean Azévédo in Thérése (1927), the temptation 
is an intellectual one: to live dangerously according to the formu 
of Nietzsche, to deny oneself nothing, to push to the limit in sel 
knowledge and experience. Mauriac, writing of his own life, quote 
a phrase of Barrés, ‘to feel as deeply as possible, while analysing 
oneself as closely as possible’, which at sixteen he seized upon : 
the ideal for the writer that he wished to be. 

These two figures, the devout, scrupulous child and the arden 
sensitive adolescent, are compounded in the voung poet and great} 
influence the mature novelist. Looking back on his novels a few vear 
ago Mauriac wrote: ‘It is as though a door closed within me « 
twenty on what was to be the subject matter of mv work.’ It is tr 
that the mystery of childhood and adolescence is a recurring them 
in the novels. Although he has spent most of his adult life in Pari 
the setting for most of his fiction, the characters, the atmosphere 
are all taken from his first home, Bordeaux, and its outlying province 
Fven more significant, his artistic perception was fixed in thes 
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formative years. As Graham Greene puts it, the creative writer's 
whole career is an effort to illustrate the private world of childhood 
in terms of the great public world that we all share in maturity. 

Mauriac’s novels can be accurately described as an attempt to ex- 
teriorize his private world of childhood, and his artistic perception 
is decided in the conflict between the two sides of his nature de 
scribed above. In Destins (1928) Mauriac opposed two young men, 
the pious Pierre Gornac and the sensuous Bob Lagave. In a preface 
written for this novel in 1950 he states: ‘I see in these two today as 
| did then the incarnation of my profound contradiction. I recognize 
mvself in the one and in the other as in enemy sons yet born of the 
same flesh.’ Roughly speaking, the novels before 1920 have a Pierre 
Gornac as their protagonist while those following have a Bob 
Lagave. But early and late every Mauriac hero tends towards his 
opposite, and the resultant internal tension gives the individual 
stamp to the drama and to the character. Mauriac endows his char- 
acters with his own ‘profound contradiction’. 

In the early novels and verse Mauriac describes what he has called 
‘the narrow Jansenist world of my childhood—pious, anguished, and 
introverted’. He pictures it with a mixture of nostalgic lvricism and 
gentle irony. Moderate tension is created when the Gornac-tvpe hero 
moves briefly outside the orbit of family influence, usually to Paris. 
But in every case the prodigal returns, chastened by an experience 
of the other world that never seriously compromises his innocence. 

\fter Flesh and Blood ©1920) the character of Mauriac’s novels 
changes. What had been soft, indecisive. melancholic, becomes 
terse, bitter, critical. In La Robe prétexte (1914) he had painted 
Bordeaux and its people keenly but affectionately. In Préséances 
1921) he attacked the same society so vigorously on counts of 
hypocrisy and pride that he felt obliged to publish a retraction some 
years later. Kiss to the Leper (1922), which Mauriac refers to as 
‘the first novel that I do not blush to acknowledge’, contains an acid 
criticism of narrow provincialism with its ruinous marriages of con- 
venience, its deference to caste, its insensitive conventionalitv, its 
peasant love of propertv. From Génétrix (1923) to The Lamb 
(1954) Mauriac continues this criticism, and descending to the 
microcosm attacks the same vices at work in the closed circle of the 


familv. He is especially harsh in his exposure of the possessive 
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instinct, brute sensuality, or social manoeuvring that masquerade 
as love, and in his description of the stultifying, prescriptive tyranny 
of strict puritan morality. The protagonist of these novels become 
the rebel, Bob Lagave, revolting against the constraints imposed op 
him by society, family, and religion. His drama is no longer that of 
the hero of the early novels, struggling with a sense of spiritual 
vocation, but that of passionate youth desperately seeking salvation 
in the world through the flesh, and its outcome is almost invariably 
degrading and tragic. ; 

The change in character of the novels reflects a changing artistic 
outlook. Before the war Mauriac and a group of young Catholic 
writers had planned a literary campaign ‘to spiritualize contemporan 
letters’ by an open assertion of their faith in criticism, poetry, and 
the novel. After 1918 the Catholic group disbanded. It had been 
sadly diminished in the ‘massacre of an élite’. Post-war disillusion. 
ment tarnished the dreams of an apostolic literature and 
triumphant Catholic renaissance in the arts. Mauriac himself 
abandoned those hopes of serving his faith directly through liter: 
ture, which had inspired his early work, and began more and mor 
to think in terms of dedication to a purely artistic vocation. 

It was natural in these circumstances that he should gravitate 
towards the strong group of writers who published in the Nouvelk 
Revue Francaise, the most influential literary magazine in France 
Since its foundation in 1909 Mauriac had followed it avidly and 
admired its intellectual and artistic vigour. ‘In literature, it was m 
Gospel,’ he has written. Seeking inspiration, then, he associated 
himself closely with the review and its contributors, learning from 
them and adopting their techniques. 

Like Gide, the intellectual leader of the group, Mauriac grew t 
feel the compulsion of that terrible, total sincerity in literature tha 
is at once the strength and curse of his generation. Like Prous 
whose work was published in the review, Mauriac’s field of it 


vestigation as a novelist became the inner world, the labyrinth of th’ 


self. Under the influence of Freud, first interpreted to the Frend 
public in the N.R.F., he was led to analyse the drama of his chara 
ters in terms of passion. In the early twenties, Mauriac became: 
regular contributor to the magazine. By 1925, when he was describe 
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in its pages as being in the front rank of French novelists, his 
identification with this group seemed complete. 

But although Mauriac owed much to his contemporaries and 
shared their ambitions and anxieties, the impulse that drove him 
to write remained fundamentally different. His sincerity, unlike 
Gide’s_the product of a self-devouring curiosity—comes from a 
scrupulous conscience and resembles more closely the troubled self- 
examination of the penitent. Unlike Proust, he considers the 
complexity of personality not as chaos, to be lit by ever more lucid 
analysis, but as meaningful mystery. His examination of human 
passions is made not only in Freudian terms, but in terms of sin, 
and the love that he describes, although so often ugly, deformed, 
ind turned from its true object, is related, however distantly, to 
spiritual love and takes its importance from this relationship. 

So when Mauriac says that he writes ‘in the tradition of the 
French novel which has for its subject a drama of the flesh’ or claims 
that the duty of the novelist is to discover the secret springs of 
passion—We are dedicated to an exploration of the interior,’ he has 
written, ‘and we will dissimulate nothing of what we have seen’— 
his statement should not simply be taken at face-value. No matter 
how extensive, how audacious, or how sincere his investigations into 
human nature, he is always working against a certain reserve im- 
posed on him by his belief in man’s spiritual destiny. It is this 
tension that produces the peculiar anxious strain in Mauriac’s writ- 
ing, that inquiétude which is so characteristic. 

Bob Lagave and his counterparts in the novels of the twenties 
revolt against the narrow Jansenist world of their childhood. But the 
revolt is all the more poignant, the tension all the more acute 
because they are haunted by the memory of that pious, anguished, 
introverted childhood itself. In tracing the tragic fortunes of his 
characters Mauriac emulates the remorseless logic and artistic de- 
tachment of his contemporaries. But the artistic vocation never 


‘ supplants the Christian. His criticism of life, even in the most 


objective novels, has a hidden theological foundation. Although the 
artist in him rebels against the moralist, the ‘profound contradiction’ 
remains, and the novels are haunted as if by the memory of that 
forthright apostolic vocation to which he had aspired as a young 
writer. 
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The tension created by the conflicting obligations to serve an 
and to serve God is frequently the subject of the early novels which 
are partly autobiographical. Later, as Mauriac gains in objectivity 
the dramatic conflicts in the lives of his heroes take many differen, 
forms, but the same tension, forced down, becomes the creative streg 
that gives vitality, uniqueness, and necessity to everything he writes 

On the surface, of course, Mauriac’s novels of the 1920s do no 
differ much from the typical roman noir of the period. Kiss to the 
Leper is the story of a man who flies from the physical disgust that 
he inspires in his wife. Génétrix tells of a hideous, possessive mother 
love that ruins two lives. Thérése, the most famous of Mauriac: 
tormented heroines, is driven by hatred and despair to poison her 
husband. In his grim portayal of this world without God, Mauria 
so well suppressed the Catholic moralist that he alarmed many pious 
readers. Attacks came from all sides: from bourgeois bien pensants 
who smarted under Mauriac’s stinging criticism of their shallow. 
ness and complacency; from puritans who denounced his choice of 
scabrous subjects; from liberal Catholics who accused him of Jansen 
ism, pointing to a slightly veiled hatred of the flesh in his novels 
and from Jansenists who objected to the self-indulgence they de 
tected in his realistic portraval of temptation. It was indeed a dar 
universe that Mauriac pictured in the novels from 1922 to 1929. $ 
little relief was given from the sense of inevitability of sin, so con 
sistent was the victory of evil, that Jacques Maritain found occasion 
to reproach Mauriac with a tendency towards Manicheism. 

Seeing an opportunity to capitalize on this Catholic criticism 
André Gide wrote in 1928 to congratulate Mauriac on his artist 
success. ‘Some time ago,’ his letter read, ‘I wrote, to the grez 
indignation of certain people, that good sentiments make bad liter 
ture. Yours, my dear Mauriac, is excellent. Were I more of 
Christian I would doubtless find it less easv to follow vou.’ And com 
menting on a recent book that Mauriac had written on the life: 
lean Racine, he added: ‘In his old age Racine thanks God fr 
having marked him as His own despite the tragedies, which : 
wished he had never written and which he spoke of burning. .. 
You rejoice in the fact that God, before calling Racine to Himse 
left him the time to write his plavs, to write them despite his cor 
version. In short, what you seek is permission to write Destin 
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yermission to be a Christian without having to burn your books. 
| _, What is most Christian in you is your troubled conscience . . . 
but you are not suthciently Christian to cease being a writer.’ 

These acid remarks provoked a book-length reply from Mauriac, 
God and Mammon, which was an eloquent apologetic for the 
nodern Catholic novelist. In answer to Gide’s accusation that he 
tad hit on a reassuring compromise that permitted him to love God 
without losing sight of Mammon, Mauriac maintained that his 
artistic vocation which led him to explore the depths of human 
passion and misery served also to unmask the abyss opened in the 
modern world by the absence of God. ‘Impossible to work towards 
furthering our knowledge of man,’ he wrote, ‘without serving the 
Catholic cause.’ It was not for the Catholic novelist to falsify reality 
by presenting life as it might be, but he would, by necessity, describe 
human frailty not in terms of right and wrong, or of social or 
psychological maladjustment, but in terms of the Catholic con- 


T 
I 
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t 
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ception of sin and of evil. He pointed out, moreover, that it was the 
limitation of the novelist to work only in the human, aid that the 
novel of sanctity which described the movements of Grace in the 
destiny of a character was outside the novelist’s range. The failure 
of so many works of edification could be explained by the fact that 
they tried to depict the sublime without situating it in its human 
context. This by no means denied the novelist the right to treat the 
spiritual destiny of man in the novel, but all that he could hope to 
do was ‘to reveal in the noblest beings that which resists God, the 
hidden fault, that which is concealed; and to bring to light in 
creatures who seem irredeemably lost the secret source of purity.’ 

Much of this apology Mauriac had used before to answer his 
detractors. But it had never been so fully developed. It described 
exactly what he had tried to do himself in the novels of the twenties. 
Despite his obsessive view of evil he had realized that to chastise it 
and sprinkle a little holy water in the novel was not enough. He had 
restrained himself to painting character in a cruel, objective light, 
but his characters were not caricatures of evil: they had all the 
dimensions of humanity. The motivations for their actions were 
complex and obscure, not only in the temptations that led them to 
sin but in their vague gropings to do good. 

Although he had answered Gide and clarified his own position, 
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the dilemma of being a Christian in a world in full crisis of de 
christianization remained. And in God and Mammon Mauriac 
demonstrates more clearly than ever the central conflict in his life 
and work, the conflict between the disinterestedness of the artist and 
what he called ‘the sense of utility of the apostles’ 

The reply to Gide brought the problem to a head and a criticism 

by Maritain shortly after forced it towards its resolution. Maritain 
called unnecessary the apparent antagonism between artistic and 
religious vocations that Gide had seized upon as the central paradox 
in Mauriac’s position and that Mauriac had done his best to explain. 
The essential problem, said Maritain, was not whether the Christian 
writer was free to deal with evil in his novels but how he situated 
himself in regard to his material and whether his art and his hear 
were pure enough and strong enough to treat the subject without 
complicity. In the end Mauriac accepted Maritain’s view and ap 
pended a note to his long self-defence in God and Mammon: { 
would not write in this way today. From now on the whole question 
is reduced to this: purify the source.’ 

Following this debate Mauriac outlined a new attitude toward 
his art that was to alter the character of his next three novels. Hi: 
future work was no longer to be a negative expression of his faith 
by elimination of all substitutes for salvation, but was to expres: 
positively the intervention of divine Grace in the natural world 
‘These three novels, The Dark Angels, That Which Was Lost, ané 
The Knot of Vipers,’ Mauriac wrote recently, ‘are the only one 
which merit, without restriction, the name of Catholic novels. The 
are the only ones founded entirely on the Revelation.’ 

This radical change in attitude was not entirely prompted by the 
criticism of Gide and Maritain. It coincided with a crisis ir 
Mauriac’s own life described by some critics as a conversion within 
the faith. The introduction of Grace into his novels, then, cor 
responds to a deepening of his own religious experience. Mauri 
speaks of the change as of an astonishing pacification. In 1926 h 
had written: ‘What writer, having faith in the supernatural, coul 
hear with an indifferent heart this supplication . . . of Jacque 
Riviére: “Oh God, deliver me from the temptation of sanctity? 
In 1931 he quotes Léon Bloy: ‘There is only one real sadness: the 
is not to be a saint.’ In the three vears following the conversion h 
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wrote several works of Catholic apology that were penetrated with 
this new spirit, but no novels. When he did turn to fiction again his 
changed outlook was expressed in an unusual way. He was now 
determined, he said, to struggle against the criminal bent of his 
characters. He would oblige them to discover their souls. He would 
put them in the way of salvation. 

Mauriac’s attempt to introduce Grace into his fictional universe 
gave rise to as sharp criticism as had his exclusion of it in the early 
novels. In an article written in 1939 Jean-Paul Sartre objected to a 
stylistic trick of Mauriac’s whereby the author comments on a 
character in propra persona during the course of the novel. In this 
way, Sartre maintained, Mauriac, like the God of Jansenius, 
weighted the scales for or against his creatures, controlled their 
destinies, and deprived them of freedom. ‘He has chosen divine 
omniscience and omnipotence. But a novel is written by a man for 
men. In the sight of God, who penetrates through appearances with- 
out coming to a halt in them, there is no novel, there is no art, since 
art lives by appearances. God is not an artist; neither is M. Mauriac.’ 

In making this striking conclusion, Sartre ignored or neglected 
another analogy between God and the artist that Mauriac had been 
developing for the past ten years: the theological implications of 
God's role as creator applied to the artist as creator—an analogy that 
holds especially good for the novel that recreates most fully human 
life itself. 

In Le Romancier et ses personnages (1932) Mauriac had spoken 

f the novelist as God over the universe created in his novels. He 
had fully considered the implications of fashioning creatures in his 
own image. He well knew that what he called ‘the eternal contra- 
diction between the liberty of man and the prescience of God’ was 
a paradoxical problem for the prescient novelist concerned to guaran- 
tee the liberty of his characters. ‘Our characters are not at our 
service, he had written, ‘. . . when a character submits mildly to 
what we expect of him; that proves, usually, that he is devoid of 
life and that we have nothing in our hands but a corpse.’ He was 
more sensitive than most novelists to the danger of literary Jansen- 
ism—that is, of imposing a rigid destiny on his characters—and it 
was this awareness that made him abhor the edifying novel. ‘Never 
has a story ordered expressly to show the truth of Christianity 
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touched me,’ he had written in Le Roman (1928). ‘It is 


hot per: 
missible for any writer to introduce God into his story from the 
outside.’ 


His concern to respect the freedom of his characters was upper 
most in his mind when, after his own experience of the power | 
Grace in a human life, he felt ready to attempt to introduce it, fron 
the inside, into his fictional universe. The very phrasing of hj 
decision suggests this. The novelist must struggle against his chara 
ters, he writes in Le Romancier et ses personnages, ‘and withoy 
risk of depriving them of life can manage to transform them 


n, he 


can breathe a soul into them or, rather, oblige them to discover thei; 
souls, he can save them without that destroying them.’ In the inte; 
vention of Grace in the fictional as in the real world, the prim 
condition remains the preservation of the creature’s liberty. 

In the three Catholic novels we do find lives that are altered }y 
Grace. Madame de Blénauge in That Which Was Lost, the 
avaricious grandfather in The Knot of Vipers, and Alain Forcas jp 
The Dark Angels, all experience its renovating power. But th 
movements of Grace in these novels are fugitive, subterranear 
working always through what is most miserably human in huma 
nature. We are impressed more by the continuity in Mauriac 
work than by any striking change due to the so-called conversior 


and see him still preferring to err on the side of artistic detachmen 


than on the side of edification. That he sometimes falls short of h 


goal to describe convincingly the action of Grace in the world is no: 


so much a reflection on his ineptitude as a novelist as on th 


difficulty of the task he has set himself. For to achieve complet’ 


success is to realize wholly the identification of the artist and Go 
that Sartre so glibly proposed. ‘The novelist is the God of h 
characters,’ wrote Mauriac, but added, ‘he is the ape of God’, an 
every parallel drawn in the analogy between God’s creative functio: 
and the novelist’s must take account of the same deformation. Th. 


the novelist’s prescience is more prescriptive, the image he stam 1 


on his creature more a caricature of himself, the liberty he dispens 
necessarily less full, and the action of his grace in his creative worl 
more artificial and arbitrary. 


To suggest that the novelist can absent himself completely fror 


his novel is a naturalistic sophism. Furthermore, in terms of th 
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nalogy it implies that God can and does absent himself completely 
from his creation. One cannot help thinking that this was exactly 
what Sartre was driving at in his criticism of Mauriac’s Christian 
esthetic of the novelist-God. 

However that may be, Mauriac seems to have found the experi- 
ne. for after the three Catholic novels he reverts to his original 
manner. There follow six novels, spaced out over twenty years, 
whose subject is the familiar world of the flesh and of evil, and 
where the intimation of Grace is even rarer than in the novels of the 
twenties. 

A final triumph of art over faith, one might be inclined to say, 
and the view seems to be supported by Mauriac himself who writes 
in the epilogue to The Loved and the Unloved, a short novel pub- 
lished in 1952, and one of the grimmest: ‘Obliged to reread my 
novels recently because I am correcting proof for a complete edition 
of my works, I see Grace cropping up in many places—but a little 
less often, it seems to me, as I grow older. . . . What a black picture! 
This deformed humanity with its wry grimaces which Grace has 
failed to get a purchase on—in favour of whom or of what does it 
testify? . . . How do I reconcile such a warped vision of the human 
animal with the faith which I claim to have in his vocation to 
sanctity? 

In final analysis he takes refuge in the human limitations that are 
incumbent on the novelist-God. ‘Living beings never resemble our 
invented characters. . . . Our creatures find themselves in conditions 
ind circumstances contrived and governed by the artist. . . . There 
is scarcely one of them, even the most complex, in whom a leaning, 
a passion, a vice is not hypertrophied and detached from its human 
context. . . . The novel does not exist which participates in the 
indeterminateness of veritable human life. . . . All that one can 
concede then is that the novel sheds light on no-one but the novelist 
himself. . . . The Christian, if he is a novelist,’ Mauriac concludes, 
‘must resign himself to having no other apology than that of his 
vocation as a writer.’ 

Exactly. Mauriac’s vocation as a writer has been to dramatize his 
own religious experience. The anxiety of the sinner, the nostalgia 
for the purity of childhood, the revolt against ‘good Catholic’ com- 
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placency and against #he world without God, the eternal strugg| 
in human life between nature and Grace—these are Mauriac’; 
principal themes. Just as he had been led to give incarnation to hj 
own ‘profound contradiction’ in Destins, so his whole work jis ap 
incarnation of different phases of his particular religious sensibilin 
‘The novel sheds light on no-one but the novelist himself, and 
Mauriac’s novels shed light on a man whose whole life has bee; 
given sense and direction by his Catholic faith. ‘I was born ; 
Catholic,’ Mauriac once wrote in another context, ‘that is my drama 
And it is the continual questioning and testing of faith against e 
perience that gives the dramatic tension in Mauriac’s life and in }j 
novels. 

Does this mean, then, that the Catholicism of the novels ; 
Jansenistic as Mauriac claims his own upbringing to have been anj 
as so many critics have protested? Many characteristics favour thi 
definition: the pessimism of the novels, the recurring conflict } 
tween the spirit and the flesh, the suggestion of predestination, and 
especially Mauriac’s final description of the creative artist's role i: 
the created work—how he deforms his characters, how he infringe 
on their freedom, how he directs their destinies. 

But it is at this very point that one must emphasize an aspect 
the work that Mauriac has never stressed himself. ‘Only one for 
in the world offsets the rules of the game, breaks the fatality 
create a new fatality. . . . It is only Grace that can sometimes sw 
mount nature,’ Mauriac has written. In the three Catholic nov 
he fulfilled this role of Grace in the most obvious sense by dire 
intervention, as Revelation, in the destinies of his creatures. But 
novelist-God he fulfils the same role in all the novels, for althoug 
he may not intervene directly in the lives of his characters, non 
theless he is present in their universe. The pessimism in the wor 
the seeming predestination, is still overcome by Grace whic! 
although it may not break into action, is always there, potent, in th 
attitude of the creator towards his creatures. 

It is precisely here that Mauriac is greatest. Far from being th 
God of Justice, the fear-inspiring Jansenist Judge, Mauriac does n 
gratuitously damn or save his creatures but assumes their sufferin; 
and shows infinite sympathy towards them. “The most horrible thin; 
in the world is justice separated from charity,’ he has written. H 
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does not invite us to condemn his criminal heroes, but persuades us 
to pity them, to take compassion on them, to identify ourselves with 
them, as he does. And this compassion is the saving force of Grace, 
active in suffering. So striking is the power of sympathy in the 
novels that Henri Clouard in a criticism of Mauriac has suggested 
that he is not only the novelist-God in his role as creator but the 
Christ of his characters. 

It is the great charity of this attitude towards his characters that 
breaks the fatality, that gives them their fullest liberty, that makes 
them most richly human. It is in this attitude that Mauriac is most 
profoundly Christian, and through this attitude that he has pene- 
trated the creative problem to the heart. 

[he duality of vocation, artistic and religious, from which springs 
the creative tension in Mauriac’s work, expresses itself in a duality 
of achievement. The citation that accompanied his Nobel prize 
stressed the two-fold nature of his accomplishment. The award was 
made, the citation reads, ‘for his penetrating analysis of the soul, and 
for the artistic intensity with which he has interpreted human life 
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Poetry Chronicle 


| am very grateful for all the new voices that have come my way in 

this assignment, but I was especially delighted to hear an older one 

t was new to me. Poems, by the American Elizabeth Bishop, is 
English firm’s selection of her work—just twenty poems which 

r clarity of statement and image and for unpretentious verve and 

D | interest are models of what minor poetry could be in our time and 


n our country. Talented women poets seem on the whole to be less 


1} a ‘ , as , 
mbarrassed Dy tneir limitations, whether ethical or aesthetic, than 


nen, and what they lack in true heroic amplitude or scope less often 
them to fustian or obscure and careless ‘tragic’ depths out of 
yracter. They can be serene both in sensible gravity or, if they 
it, a natural prettiness. Being unenvious of something better 
1 themselves, they have a proper kind of poetic pride. And when 


ey have skill, they do not fail. Many serious modern poets give 


impression of being on the point of drowning Coften pathe- 


lly) in the murky (not transparent) sea. Up they come, 
ibbling out a few coherent and significant phrases, only to dis 

S ppear despairingly in the depths they were bold enough to try. 
\iss Bishop, being satisfied with herself and her garden, discovers 
shing things. She does not thrash out at experience. She 


vs it. Her femininity is delightful because it is caught and 
LTD strengthened by skill. There is no romantic dishevelment or loud 
weak cries. But when the simple subject becomes archetypal and 


in ‘Roosters’, the poem, exploding like a bomb, leaves 
l +> 
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a tingling fall-out. Miss Bishop is a master of atmosphere, ag 
baleful or joyous (see ‘Little Exercise’ and ‘Invitation to Mig 
Marianne Moore’). All is accuracy and patience without austerity, 
Her work is never forced or crimped, although her cleverness, yp. 
controlled, could lead her a gay old verbal dance. But her sophisti. 
cation is innocent, not salon-corrupt. Her images always keep her 
poems immediate and honest—startlingly so at times, like earh 
Hemingway with a shade more philosophy, or D. H. Lawrence with 
much less. Finally, one is grateful for the sound of Miss Bishop's 
poems. Is the lyre no longer studied? Well, poetry is heard softh 
strumming in such lines as these: 


how could the night have come to grief? 


gilding the tiny 
floating Swe illow’ s belly 
and lines of pink cloud in the sky, 


the day’s pres amble 
like wande ‘ring lines in marble. 
The cocks are now almost inaudible. 


7 


Marianne Moore’s latest volume, Like a Bulwark, with its beauti 
ful jacket and cover and its great choice words spread out like still 
life across the page, looks like something you'd want to hang on the 
wall, or to prop against the ruins of your time. Is this slow, fine 
drawn thinking-aloud poetry? It is certainly something—to be lived 
with, savoured for its distinction, and finally, I suppose, in all its 
weblike complexity, understood. At present I do not understand 
very much. Nevertheless, one reads through the book like 
Schénberg score, sensing its importance and _ its rightness. It is 
interesting to see Miss Moore picking her verbal way to the centre 
and emerging so often with values as great simplicities, like Rhine 
gold redeemed: courage, quietness, sinceritv. They are Miltonicall 
earned. 

Mr Sassoon, in Sequences, is the poet aging and, unlike Yeats’ 
his poetry shows ‘every tatter in its mortal dress’. 

Sexagenarian solitudes, I find, 

Are somewhat stagnant, motiveless, and slow 
he says, and one cannot see any reason for Faber’s publishing th 
collection except for old times’ sake. Felicities are absent (thoug! 
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rarely, they were there), energy and grip are lacking, and there is no 
hatred. The weather has been awful and the harvest nil, but nothing 
penetrates the dripping windows of the well-kept manor except 
gentle, courteous melancholy—melancholy not Hamlet’s or Lear’s. 
Here is a Hardy refined out of existence. And yet in its tired piety 
the poetry does sometimes suggest a sadness too great to be borne. 
Debility seeps from the cultivated Georgian phrases like an Eden 
lost or once in power. But everything is here for tears. 

Kingsley Amis as novelist is in everyone's talk these days; as poet 
he exhibits the same strengths and weaknesses. He can be suitably 
classed as a decadent, despite the easy confidence of his style. Mr 
Auden (on Tennyson) has claimed that an excellent poet can be 
stupid. The decadents prove that at least moderately good writing 

1 be achieved despite a certain meanness or even nastiness of 
sie It is only when Mr Amis gets hold of something really good 
by way of an idea that an ‘anti-romantic’ mediocrity is apt to raise 
ts smirking head and bring the poem sagging to earth. Yet A Case 

f Samples is an enjoyable volume to read, even when you are 
onscious of being taken in by the glib competence of the successful 
salesman. There are plenty of qualities to be pleased with: the 
civilized tone, the neatness, the hard thinking, the often penetrating 
psychology, the talent for the grotesque, and the moving and un- 
expected recovery for poetry of such words as these: 


Derelict sheds seen from the train, 
Standing for nothing in the rain. 


Though there are some poems that are very funny indeed, the satire 
is ee Only in an unsatiric age could readers really be 
moved by it. But in the fifties there are so few poets of this type 
around i. even imitation Auden seems like a release. Like Auden 
n some poems, Mr Amis is skilled in reducing complicated ideas to 
the economy of verse—the poet as précis-writer—but his expression is 
not impeccable. Disturbingly present are inconsistency, loose writing, 
misplaced modifiers, purposes mistook. Mr Amis is, at present, 
ilmost a good poet. 

If The Eye of the Needle is representative, F. R. Scott is cer- 
tainly a bad poet. In reviewing Mr Scott’s ‘new’ book, and perhaps 
Louis Dudek’s too, one is tempted to refer the reader to Ronald 
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Hambleton’s brilliant treatment on the csc’s Critically Speaking on 
the 10th of February. I agreed wholeheartedly and hay e nothing of 
importance to add. Briefly, Mr Scott’s verse is generally hollow. 
dated because superficial, and careless. Most of these ‘satires, sorties. 
sundries’ date from a world now lost and are so journalistic that jt 
is a pity someone persuaded him to reprint them. Some of them, it 
is true, strike me as notes for good poems that were never written, 
but most of them are so crudely angry with ‘others’ that they have 
no human resonance. Poems about ‘the Enemy’ are difficult to save 
from rant, especially in a world made cheap by advertising. Mr 
Scott tries unsuccessfully to rescue for poetry and satire the & 
graded common speech of the Canadian public. It would be better 
just to talk like an intellectual. There is more chance of saying 
something. This book establishes the failure of Canadian  satir 
Was the language wrong, the real subject too powerful, the chosen 
subject too weak? Yet, God knows, we need it. Only in a land where 
the satiric hunger was real and passionate could “The Canadian 
Authors Meet’ be seized on as somehow nourishing. But half a loaf 
in the desert has left us still ravenous. 

Louis Dudek’s The Transparent Sea has 103 poems, and there is 
enough material here to make 20 good ones. The question is whether 
one should have it all spread out like this, or intensified. One is 
often so grateful for Mr Dudek’s prolificacy and so fearful of the 
narrow donnish strictness that he avoids that one wants to take it 
all and damn the analysts. Yet in the future it’s going to be difficult 
to prove that he is a good poet except in his capacity as phrase- 
maker. A good many of the poems one has nothing against except 
their lack of distinction. Others excite to anger because the poorer 
the words the louder they sing. Others have a design on the reader 
who isn’t being as attentive as he should be. Others ruin their ex 
cellent presupposition that the poet is a very important person bi 
presenting him unattractively as full of self-importance. But the 
variety is very intriguing. The Dudek house is many-roomed. Ther: 
is an Auden-documentary dark room, a bedroom where all is sensa 
tional carnality and unconscious humour (love as eating invite 
derision), a ‘living’ room where philosophy lolls around on Lazy 
Boys, and a work-room where all the tools are on display. There is 
I’m afraid, a Guest-room. When all this variety settles down an 
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nds its language we could have a first-rate poet, but it may not 


ppen. Now it’s spread too thin. In a number of poems one sees 
idence of poignant insight, a respect for form (which instinct 


ften disturbs), genuine données of inspiration (which equivocal 


lod 


endings or Wworked-up developments sometimes spoil), and an 


magist claritv. Mr Dudek can be moving, charming, almost wise. 


1 


But his poems have rarely settled into inevitability. He wears a 
lozen different masks, some ill-fitting, but when they fall awav, one 
Imost weeps in oratitude. Are Mr Dudek’s friends critics? Could 


\fr Dudek tolerate a critic for a friend? He has talent in abundance. 


Will it strike home when he isn’t so wild? One of the most en- 


hings al his volume is that its roughly chronological 
ul ing things about this volume Is that its rougntiy Cnronological 


rder (from 1942 to the present) indicates a definite improvement. 
his is one of the best produced volumes of the Contact Press. The 
| 


ver desion, by Bettv Sutherland, is beautiful. 
New Lines, an anthology of nine vounger English poets, includ- 
5 ~ =~ } 
; a 
» Robert Conquest, who edits the volume, is well worth reading, 


hich for confusion, illogicality, in- 


} | 


though it has an introduction w 
curacy, and naiveté could scarcely be surpassed. This doesn’t 
much, so long as potential readers aren't put off. Comparing 

s introduction to similar ones of twenty vears ago, one notices a 
decline in emphasis and grip, though what follows in the 
poems themselves shows far more technical competence and good 
nse. But the passion has faded to a lambent glow. The very young 
English poet is usually content with his peripheral comment. He 
no unacknowledged legislator, vet he is neither wild nor tame. 


\s Mr Auden says in his introduction to The Criterion Book of 


Modern American Verse: ‘A British poet can take writing for 
f . 

inted and so write with a lack of strain and overearnestness,’ but 

this seems to me to apply much more to the latest generation of 


ets than to Mr Auden’s colleagues of the thirties. In any case we 
have here the assured and competent Elizabeth Jennings, the 
mantic John Holloway, the charming and delightful Philip Larkin, 
the graceful Thom Gunn, Kingsley Amis, the sensible and mature 
D. J. Enright, the neat Cin his poetry.) Robert Conquest, the subtle 
witty John Wain, and Donald Davie, whose contribution in 
ludes two lines that are shattering enough, though one of them 


mes from a friend: 
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‘Alas, alas, who’s injured by my love?’ 
And recent history answers: Half Japan! 

I don’t know how more general anthologies are read by other 
but for the student they provide the whole that he must sometime 
sense, the test as to whether he was right about the great, and the 
opportunity to make, suddenly, new friends. Reading through Th, 
Criterion Book of Modern American Verse, one is again amazed at 
the richness of contemporary American poetry. Then I was quietly 
reassured about Robinson, Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore, and 
E. E. Cummings—and then vouthfully fascinated by what I read of 
Trumble Stickney and John Crowe Ransom. This last name, so pur 
reveals my ignorance, of course, but anthologies are always doing 
that too. That’s one of their uses I had forgotten. Mr Auden’s essay 
as usual, is not a model of what such pieces should be, since it ha; 
its important relationship to him as great poet, but it does make the 
collection valuable in another way, like Yeats’s part in the Oxford 
Book of Modern Verse. One always comes away from these essays 
with new glasses and a renewed energy. What is needed now is ; 
collection of Auden’s prose. 


Elizabeth Bishop. Poems. Clarke, Irwin (Chatto & Windus». 40 pp 
$1.80. 


Marianne Moore. Like a Burwarx. Macmillan (Viking). 32 p 
$2.75. 


Siegfried Sassoon. SroueNces. British Book Service (Faber an 
Faber). 68 pp. $2.25. 


Kingsley Amis. A Cast oF Sampres. Bond Street Publishers (Gol 
lancz). 72 pp. $3.00. 


Louis Dudek. THe Transparent Sea. Contact Press. 118 pp 
$2.00. 

F. R. Scott. THe Eye or tHE Neepve. Contact Press. 72 pp. $2.5 

Robert Conquest, ed. New Lines. Macmillan. 94 pp. $2.50. 

W. H. Auden, ed. THe Criterion Book oF AMERICAN VERSE 


Nelson, Foster, and Scott (Criterion Books). 336 pp. $35.95. 
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Further Reviews 


THE VOICE AT THE BACK 
DOOR. Elizabeth Spencer. McGraw- 
Hill. 336 pp: $4.75. 


the 
it has been a 
By this time, 
Faulkners are 
, dime a dozen. Miss Spencer's novel 


Race has been the curse of 
American South, but 


1 
hoon to its novelusts. 


however, bush-league 


seems at first to include all the stereo 
types: a new sheriff in a Mississippi 
wn publicly committed to equal 
ustice for black and white, and a 
pox on the local bootleggers; a tur- 
moil of and loyalties 
nd betrayals; and finally the inevi 
table violence and But 
Miss Spencer stops a g od piece short 

hysteria, and her writing has dis- 

line, humour, and dignity. The 
nice at the Back Door is as good a 
vel as a few, fugitive reviews in 
the United States suggested. 


sexual social 


catharsis. 


PORTRAITS FROM 
AND OTHER 


Nelson 


MEMORY 
Bertrand Russell. 
\llen & Unwin). 228 pp. 


ESSAYS 


llection of more or less auto- 
iphical essays and talks by one 
ist of the English Whigs. 
sill cleaske 
1,uSSell ciea;riy 


grandfather, who 


remembers 
born the 
same vear as Shelley and introduced 
the great Reform Bill of 1832. He 

vividly his childhood in an 
1ustere household for whig aristocrats. 
found his feet at Cambridge and 


was 


rec alls 


began his lite work of alternately em- 


bracing, discarding, defending, and 
attacking philosophical opinions, a 
task to which he brought wit, mathe 
matical genius, and the Whig habit 
of clear exposition. In politics he was 

British intervention in the 
World War, which in_ his 
opinion caused most of our modern 
ills. Later he spoke out against the 
tvrannies that the war. 
Lord Russell remembers also many 
literary personalities. His essay on 
D. H. Lawrence is fascinating: of 
that fiery prophet's 
writes gravely: ‘I do 


igainst 


First 


arose from 


opinions, he 
not think in 
retrospect they had any merit what 
ever.’ His tone is engagingly judicial 
too when he notices brother philo- 
sophers like Santayana and Wittgen- 
stein. 

His own opinions are fairly de 
pressing. A man is nothing but a 
bundle of events and the statement 
‘I am’ is meaningless. What it ought 
to mean is ‘“I” is a name’. The un 
philosophical reader can’t work up 
much enthusiasm for this notion: he’s 
too pleasantly aware of Russell him 
self as a personality. He comes across 
strongly in spite of his style (some 
times praised for its lucidity), which 
is really the standard rationalist 
manner, too apt to sound smug or 
elderly. One just can’t believe that 
such a person is a mere bundle of 
events, or that he can be summed ‘up 
n the statement ‘Russell is a name’. 
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FURTHER 


VENICE OBSERVED. Mary Mc- 
Carthy. With Comments on Vene- 
tian Civilization and Notes on the 
Plates by André Chastel. 200 pp. 
Macmillan CReynall). $16.50. 


Mary McCarthy and Venice; 
clear eye, an astringent 
ebral writer and the most 
mentalized of cities, a cliché of tour- 
ism—this unlikely combination, aided 
by a lavish array of illustrations and 
an imaginative and skilled book de- 
signer, Robert Delpire, has produced 
a volume that is the quintessence of 
rewarding travel books. 

Everything, writes Miss McCarthy, 
has been said about Venice; it sug- 
gests no new metaphors, contains no 
undiscovered churches, no untrodden 
bypaths to lend novelty to the writ- 
ing it inspires; ‘the tourist Venice is 
Venice’. There is nothing for it but 
to submit to it, and this Miss Mc- 
Carthy does, though her critical 
faculties remain as sharp as ever in 
the process. She  characteristically 
scorns the romantic viewpoint. The 
city’s art, history, and people receive 
in this trenchant essay the same 
probing treatment as the characters 
in her novels, and the result is both 
illuminating and salutary. Her ex- 
amination of the paradox implicit in 
a business civilization’s producing the 
loveliest city in the world, her 
account of Fra Paolo Sarpi, the Ser- 
vite friar who defied the Pope, and 
her impressions of the paintings of 
Giorgione and Veronese all bear wit- 
ness to the freshness of her _per- 
ceptions—and these are just a few of 
the subjects that interest her as re- 
vealing the genius of the city and its 
art and the vagaries of the Venetian 
mind. This is discursive travel-writing 
at its best. The plates, which appear 
in the text but are independent of it, 
present an eye-filling display of 
representative Venetian painting and 


a cold, 
wit, a cer- 


senti- 
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incidentally fascin } 

lentally) a tascinating docy 

mentation of the material side of 
Venetian life through the centurig 
they are su ple mented by magnih 
cent full-colour and black whit 
photographs of the city today, 

Venice Observed is a publishing 


triumph, a dazzling celebration 


one of the world’s marvels, and , 
such it is well worth the price. 

T. S. ELIOT’S POETRY AN 
PLAYS: a sTuDY IN SOURCES ay 
MEANING. Giover Smith, Jr. Univer 
sity of Toronto Press (University of 
Chicago Press). 338 pp. $6.00. 


This is the kind of book known 4 
Thorough. Mr Eliot is a very allusive 
writer; Mr Smith has run down more 
of the allusions than any other ey 
plicator, pursued them through the 
five concentric domains of th 
obvious, the hidden but certain, th 
probable, the possible, and the might 
have-been-but-probably-wasn’t. Many 
other critics have explained Eliot 

tried to explain him away, depending 
on their knowledge and their pre 
judices; Mr Smith invites them al 
into his text or his footnotes, jud 
ciously considers their discoveries an 
conclusions—absorbs them, in othe 
words, and proceeds. His method 

straightforward analysis and _ par 
phrase of the text of the poems an 
plays in terms of their range of it 
tellectual reference and of the 
revelation of Eliot’s poetic person 
ity, but the explications are so ir 
pressively Cand monstrously ) detaile 
the reader is steadily ove 
informed, that the general thesis 

the work must be looked for on th 
dust-jacket and the text itself us 
like a mine and not a miner’s instr 


so 


ment. I have had most fun 
Notes, where Mr Smith's rg 


copious and happy industry is m 
apparent. Here are one or * 
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Outstanding Books 


LOGGING WITH 
PAUL BUNYAN 
By John Robins. Edited by Edith 


Fowke. Stories of Paul Bunyan, 
French-Canadian logger, 
riginally broadcast on the 


C.B.C. $3.00 
THE CANADIAN 
COLLECTOR 


By Gerald Stevens, author of In 
1 Canadian Attic. A book for the 

nnoisseur, on: Glass, Pottery, 
Furniture, and Firearms. $10.00 


THE GROWING 
QUESTION 


By Roscoe A. Fillmore, author of 
Green Thumbs. Authoritative in- 
formation for gardeners 


. from 
st to coast. $5.00 


SELECTED POEMS 
OF 
DOROTHY LIVESAY. 
1926-1956 
Most significant poems, 1926 
1956. Miss Livesay has beer 
awarded the Royal Society gold 
dal and the Governor- 
General’s Award, twice. $3.50 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 QUEEN STREET WEST 
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beauties plucked from the rich 
bouquet. ‘Probably Eliot took some 
time to master the intricacies of F. 


H. Bradley's philosophy. But he 
waited until June 12, 1913 to buy a 
copy of Bradley's Appearance and 
from the Harvard Co-opera 
ive. ‘For the early history of Burnt 
Norton, which derived its epithet 
from a fire set by its owner Sir 
William Keyte, in October 1741, see 
the Gentleman's XLIV 
1774), 171-72.’ 


1 
An excellent work of reference. 


heatity 


Magazine, 


BEERBOHM TREE: 
LAUGHTER. Hesketh 
Methuen ). 250 


HIS LIFE 
Pearson. Ryer 


pp: $5.00. 


AND 


son 


Actors, by right of their profession, 
spend so much time not being them 
selves that perhaps they pose a 
special pr blem to the biographer; at 


any rate, Mr Pearson’s opening 
chapter consists of nothing but 
quotations: Tree as seen by his con 


temporaries. ‘Tree was the despair of 
said GBS, but this tells us 
nothing of 


authors’, 
the subject, only some- 
thing we know already about Shaw. 
very fond of Herbert’, said 
Ellen Terry, revealing even less. ‘A 
charming fellow, and so clever: he 
himself on me.’ This is 
pertinent, for Oscar Wilde is speak- 


‘I was 


models 


ing, and Tree’s much-quoted wit 
indistinguishable from 
of the original—no better, no 
worse; but they add to the fog that 
hides him. Hesketh com- 
mands his pen to body forth a uni- 
que and scintillating personality, yet 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree eludes him: 
his life and laughter are less solidly 
portraved than the world he con 
quered, the London theatre of the 
nineties, and the first decade of this 
century. 


ticisms are 


1 
those 


Pearson 
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Contributors 


Joyce Cary was the author of Mister Johnson, The Horse's Mouth, 
Prisoner of Grace, and many other novels. He died late in March, 
after this interview was set in type. 

NatHan Couen’s conversation with Mordecai Richler was pub 
lished in our last issue. 


Joun Granam is on the staff of the University of Western Ontarig 
He has been in England this winter working on a book about 
Virginia Woolf. 

James Reaney has been teaching at the University of Manitoba ang 
is doing graduate work at the University of Toronto this year. He 
recently completed the long poem A Suit of Nettles from which we 
are publishing two excerpts in this issue. 

Joun Gray is on the editorial staff of Maclean’s and has published 
number of articles and short stories. 


Grorce Woopcock, a member of our Editorial Advisory Board 
visited Peru last summer. 


Froris McLaren was for more than a decade associated with Ala 
Crawley in the publication of Contemporary Verse. She is a pog 
and the author of many short stories, and lives in Victoria, B.C, 


Puitip StraTForD teaches English at the University of Westem 
Ontario in London. He has been a frequent contributor to ti 
Canadian Forum and the csc, and has a special interest in di 
novels of Francois Mauriac and Graham Greene. 


Cuester Duncan teaches at the University of Manitoba and § 
heard frequently on the csc as a pianist and critic. He has pub 
lished articles and reviews in many magazines. 
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